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sists of a perfectly smooth shelf of rock sloping down towards the water, 
covered with short tangle, and very slippery, on which the sea kept 
lazily tossing successive banks of swell. The St. Kildeans walked fear- 
lessly into the surf, and, catching the boat as she rose on a wave, carried 
her and ourselves out of reach of the spray. On landing, all shook us 
cordially by the hand, as though we had been old friends. This enter- 
ing inte the sea to greet and assist strap on their first landing, has 
long been customary at St. Kilda. The Rev. Kenneth Macaulay, a mis- 
sionary sent to the island in 1758, relates “ that they flew into the water 
to meet him with amazing intrepidity—a desperate adveature, in which 
any other men would hardly thiak of engaging, were they to see their 
nearest relatives in the same danger.” We at once proceeded to visit a 
few of the celebrities of the island. I will not say that we carried let- 
ters of introduction ; but we were able to mention the names of mutual 
friends likely to insure our welcome. And first we turned our steps to- 
wards a low-roofed, slated cottage, which looked remarkably neat and 
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inviting. Before the door, on a corner of the garden wall, I was sur- 
Literature. prised to see a correctly adjusted sundial. I must confess to a feeling 
* GUESSES. of wonder, likewise, at finding this house very mach more like an ordi- 


ary subluoary dwelling than any I had expected to find in the “ Ultima 
Thule” of Great Britain. It rejoiced in a porch, glass windows, and four 
or five good rooms, regularly plastered, on the ground floor. Imme- 
diately behind it lay a simple, plain-built charch. This cottage I found 
occupied by a man of very interesting appearance and address, who 
spoke most feeling and kindly of the poor islanders. He fulfils the im- 
portant duties of school-master to the young, and spiritual adviser to 
those of maturer years. Every Sunday it is his custom to hold two ser- 
vices in the church, at which almcost the whole population regularly a 
tend ; he likewise fills the office of registrar, and showed me bis book 
entries. On the top Of the page was writtea in large, well rounded text 
hand, “ Register of Births, Nerriates and Deaths in St. Kilda, in the 
parish of Harris.” The poor man a red in considerable alarm lest 
he ehould incur a fine for having accidentally turned over two pages at 
once. I comforted him by telling him that the Regietrar-General for 
Scotland was, in my opinion, too dependent on bis services to be over 
rigorous in the exacting of a peaalty. Should these lines chance to 
meet the eye of that gentleman, at a time when he may be entertaining 
hostile desigas on the pocket of this poor islander, I trust he may be in- 
duced to hold his hand, and relent. On my inquiring of the registrar 
into the state of the health, of the little commonwealth, he replied, 
“ They are aafal bad with ‘the trouble.’” His meaning I will endea- 
vour to explain—though, to obtain credence, I must enter into detail. 
There are three great hietorians of St. Kilda: Martin, a factor of the 
MacLeod family, who visited the island in 1697; Macaulay, to whom I 
have already referred, and who was sent as missionary there, by the So- 
ciety for propagating Christian Koowledge in Scotland, in 1758; and 
Wilson, who cailed there about twenty-five years ago. It is a very curi- 
ous fact, first dwelt oa by Martin, that, whenever a vessel touches at St. 
Kilda, from any of the other Hebrides, the whole population, a few days 
after her arrival, is attacked by a sort of influenza, called by the natives 
the “ boat cough,” or “ the trouble.” I will give Martin’s account of 
it in his owa words. “ The inhabitants are seldom troubled with a cough, 
except at the steward’s landirg’’—(a sort of agent of the proprietor is still 
accustomed to visit the island annually to coliect the rent, which is 
in kind). “ When,” he proceeds, “ 1 expressed my disbelief ia this * boat 
cough,’ they seemed offended, saying that never any but the minister and 
myself was beard to doubt of the trath of it, which is plainly demon- 
strated on the landiog of every boat ; adding further, that every desiga 
was always for some end, but here there was no room for any, where no- 


I know a maiden ; she is dark and fair, 
With curved brows and eyes of hazel hue, 
And mouth, a marvel, delicately rare, 
Rich with expression, ever quaint yet new. 
O happy fancy! there she, leaning, sits, 
One little palm against her temples pressed, 
And all her tresses winking like brown elves ; 
The yellow fretted laurels toss in fits, 
The great laburaums droop in swoons of rest, 
The blowing woodbines murmur to themselves. 


What does she think of, as the daylight floats 
Along the mignionetted window-sills, 
Aud, flame-like, overhead, with ruffled throats, 
The bright canaries twit their seeded bills? 
What does she think of? Of the jasmine flower 
That, like an odorous snowflake, opens slow, 
Or of the linnet on the topmost briar 
Or of the cloud that, fringed with summer shower, 
Floats up the river spaces, blue and low, 
And marged with lilies like a bank of fire? 


Ah, sweet conception! enviable guest, 
Lodged in the pleasant palace of ber brain, 
Summoned a minute, at ber rich bebest, 
To wander fugitive the world again, 
What does she think off Of the dusty bridge, 
Spanning the mallow shadows in the heat, 
And porching In its hollow the cool wind ; 
Or of the poplar on the naked ridge ; 
Or of the bee that, clogged with nectared feet, 
Hams in the gorgeous tulip-bell confined. 


At times, ber gentle brows are archly knit 
With tangled subtleties of gracious thought ; 
At times, the dimples round her mouth are lit 
By rosy twilights from some image caught. 
What does she think of? Of the open book 
Whose pencilled leaves are fluttering oa her knee ; 
Or of the broken fountain in the grass ; 
Or of the dumb and immemorial rook, 
Perched like a wingéd darkness on the tree, 
And watching the great clonde in allence pass? and all agreed in confirmation of it.” Macaulay'farther informs us that, 
when he was sent to the island, he was directed to institute in- 


I koow not ; myriad are the phantasies quires 8 ing this singular affection. As the results of 


That trouble the still dreams or maidenhood, 
And wonderful the radiant entities 
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Ox, SIX HOURS AT ST. KILDA. 
BY JOHX E. MORGAN, M.4., OXON, 


Oo the evening of the 16th of June last, the Falcon, a cutter-yacht of 

oe ey tons, weighed anchor from the little harbour of Ovb, in the 

of Harrie. On board her railed a young friend, the skipper, a 

t, two eailors, and myself. The calmness of the weather, which bad 

in the early of the aay a hot and sultry, prevented 

our making an earlier start. With the fi tide the breeze gradually 

freshened ; the Atlantic rolled on with that exultant heaving swell peca- 

liar to iteelf; the sun “ sweltered” for a short season “ in the buraing 

haze” of the horizon, then sank heavily into the sea; one by one the 

stars stood out to keep their watch ; the shores of Harris gradually faded 

from our view; the dew, fell cold and thick upon the white sails; and 

the vessel’s bows, as sbe gracefally rested her side on the cushioned bil- 
lows of the deep, chirped and chattered with the waves. 

Such was the night. Early the next moraing I was awakened by our 
skipper, a genuine specimen of a Highland sailor, standing by my side 
and exclaiming, “The pilot is thinking we are at Sin Kulda, but we 
can’t see nothing ahead ; it’s all must. We are near the island likely, 
4s we are seeing the Solans as thick ascraws. What ’illI do?” I ad- 
vised him to steer in the direction from which the Solans appeared to 
come. “And how ’ill I do that, when they are flying all round us?” 
There certainly was some logic in this rejoinder; so we got over the 
diffcalty by lying-to till the mist might be dispersed by the warm rays 
of the sun. About ten o'clock it began gradually to clear away, and we 
found ourselves immediately under the rock-bound coast of St. Kilda. 
The wild and lonely grandeur of the scene which then opened on our 
view is not easily described. Highland sailors are rarely rapturous in 
their admiration of the beautiful or the romantic ; on this occasion they : 
were keenly alive to its fascinations. I must own that, though I bad | Royal troops landed at St. Kilda without any assistance, or indeed coun- 
both heard and read a good many accounts of St. Kilda, still the whole | tenance, from the islanders ; but, nevertheless, an unusually severe out- 
character of this solitary isle was less like what I bad pictured to myself | break of the disease speedily foliowed their intrusion. Neither can it be 
than any other place I ever beheld. There was a strange, indescribable | reckoned a mere annual epidemic, as others maintain, seeing that, within 
look about all we saw, as though we had sailed into another planet, or | the course of eight weekr, three several outbreaks have been knowa to 
made a voyage to one of the little Asteroids. Around St. Kilda itself | follow the arrival of as many boats. 
four or five smailer sister isles rose at random out of the sea. The ocean| After making one or two morning calls at the hats to which we were 
seemed to chafe at the iavasion of bis domain by these petty rocky pin- | invited, I was fortunate enough to fall in with a lady who evidently 
nacles, as his ponderous surging waves wrenched and hugged them in | plays oo unimportant part in the life of the commonwealth. In St, Kiida, 
his rude embrace. On the east side of the island is situated the only | she is familiarly known as “ Betty Scott.” Far be it from me, however, 
practicable harbour ; for which we immediately directed our course. The | to designate one with whom my acquaintance was but very limited in so 
right or northern side, formed by a huge shoulder of rock, reminded me | homely @ manoer. She was quite the Mrs. Poyser of the village—smart, 
of the Great Orm=head as seen from the rea; the outer and lower portion | energetic, talkative, and shrewd. She informed me that she had lost no 
faced with rugged cliff-, the apper covered with short and slippery-look- | less than twelve out of fourteen children. from a disorder (infantile lock- 
ing turf. On the left is another projecting promontory, peaked and | jaw) which carries off a large number of infants a few days after their 
jagged in its outline, composed of hage masses of rock, piled one on an- | birth,—“ all proper bairos, the poorest equal to yon two.” The words 
other ia reckless disorder, as thoagh the Titans, or some otber giant band, | “‘ yon two” were accompanied by a somewhat exaltant waive of the hand 
weary of impri-oament io this lonely isle, had d an embank- | towards ber surviviog son and daughter. She had reason to feel proad 
meat for escape. Immediately before us, in a line parallel with the | of her cbildren. The son, who probably rejoiced in some eighteen sum- 
curve of the bay, and separated by aa interval of two or three hundred | mers, was a firmly-knit, frank-lookiog boy—tbe elasticity of whose step, 
yards from its margin, lay the village of St. Kilda. It consists of sixteen | aud cool daring expressed in his eye, would have led me, even though 
houses, rounder and more neatly thatched than the generality of Higbland | fame were silent as to bis deeds, to have singled him out as one of the 
oabins. Near each parent but rose one or two sheds, miniature represeata- | boldest cragemen in St. Kilda ; and ccasider for a moment how the words 
tives of the larger—the whole arranged in a meat row, very much resem- | “ boldest cragsman’”’ would vibrate on the ear of a comaunity, where, as 
bliog so many bee-bives. Before and behind the village lay forty or | one of their historians asserts, “ feats of this kiad are deemed heroic, no 
fifty acres of luxuriaot-looking vegetation, the land divided into lots | less so than to mouat a breach, or to march up to the mouth of a can- 
between the different tenements. he rich green hue of the crope espe- | non.” Such was the son. The daughter, whom Mrs. Scott likewise in- 
cially surprised me in a place where I had expected to find a mere | troduced, was possibly a year or two older. Her long fair hair, large 
“ howling wilderness.” Behind the village the mountain of Connagber, | blue eyes, and soft feminine features gave her a peculiarly interesting 
the highest in the island, first rises with a gentle sweep—then, at a little | appearance, and justify me in pronouncing ber the belle of St. Kilda, I 
higher altitade, strikes out abroptly towards the sky. Such was the | am coward enough to trust that my assigning the apple of beauty to this 
seene which welcomed eur approach. With the exception of the rugged | young lady may not reach the ears of ber island sisters. As neither a 
breakwater of rock oa our lett, the whole island looked green and cheer- | railway-station nor a fashionable watering-place exists on its shores, I 
fal; while the bright dresses ot the women and children, as they stood | venture to hope that its fair daughters may live oa in blissful ignorance 
in emall groups before their doors, added life and interest to the picture. | of the pages of this Magazioe. Possibly, there are those who esteem it, 

At about eleven o’clock on the moruing of the 17tb, we dropped anchor | at best, but a sorry distinction to have reached the pinnacle of beauty in 
in the harbour. The natives on shore seemed to watch with great in-|so lonely auisle. To such I would say, that the good looks of these 
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ing with us,and admitting us into their dwellings. They are said 
usaally to make it a rale, rendered necessary by painful experience, 
never to invite a stranger to cross their threshold. If he enters unasked, 
they would deem it a breach of hospitality not to entertain him, thoagh 
they would certainly feel more comfortable if he remained without. 
While at St. Kilda, I made particular inquiries into the symptoms, and, 
as far as I was able, into the causes, of this mysterious disorder. It be- 
gine with a feeling of cold, aching in the bones, great lassitade and pros- 
tration, the ordinary symptoms of catarrh, and a most tormenting cough, 
especially harassing at night. It usually shows itself on the third or 
fourth day after the arrival of the “ foreiga vessel ;” first attacking those 
persons who may have come into closest contact with the straagers, and 
then passing through the whole community, babies incladed. Very few 
escape. I myself saw one unfortunate little iafant, not more than a fort- 
night old, grievously tormented with it. The natives remarked that, 
on this occasion, the cough formed a more prominent symptom in “ the 
trouble” than daring any former visitation. Iam quite unable to throw 
apy light on the causes of this strange disease: the particular direction 
of the wind at the time the boat arrives, on which some would make it 
depend, bas no ioflueace in either exciting or preventing its attacks. 
Martin distinctly implies tLat the influenza followed his own arrival, on 
which occasion the winds were contrary. The Porcupine also, being a 
Government steamer, was in no way beholden on the direction of the 
breeze. Nor is it, as others suppose, due to the manner in which the 
natives expose themselves, by venturiog into the water, to assist stran- 
gers in landiag. Notable instances are on record where rendered 
no such friendly aid ; as, for instance, ia the year 1746, when some of the 













































inquiries, he thus expresses himself: “I was loag a sceptic concerning | ste; 

























ladies is no invention of my own, but an established fact, chroni- 
cled in the archives of Z lay, a missionay, and a man not 
likely to be unduly captivated by mere outward form, thus speaks 
them :—“ The women are most hundsome ; their complexions fresh end 
lively, as their features are lar and floe ; some of them, if properly 
dressed and genteelly educated, would be reckoned extraordinary beau- 
ties in the gay world.” Mrs. Scott further informed me that, on the late 
occasion of the Duke of Athol’s visit he had slept two nights under her 
= — - = = “ the asthe the Duke took to that lad and lassie,” 
posed to transplant the i 
ows eta Pp! m, together with their parent, to hie 
After discussing a few more subjects of ral interest, we descend: 
I am forced to admit, into the regions loumins from which even ~ 
Kilda is not exempt. We there heard how in the Porcupine there was a 
minister, and on the island a plighted couple. Now, it so bappened— 
such, alas! is fate—tbat, just at the time whea a clergyman chanced to 
be present, and Hymen especially weloomed their approach—at this very 
time, I say, arose a most unseasonable “ lovers’ quarrel,’ not yet sac- 
ceeded by “ the renewal of love.” Two years had elapsed siace a minis- 
ter had called at the island ; two more might pass ere another returned. 
What steps could be taken? What assistance invoked? The bride 
seemed inexorable, bat fortunately relented. Whether, as fell slander 
whispered, the offer of the Duke of Athol to officiate as groomsmaa at 
all contribated to this happy result, far be it from me to insinuate, One 
thing is certain—the marriage rites were duly performed ; and the Duke 
and a St. Kilda young lady played the important parts of “ best man” 
aad bridesmaid. The bride, my fair readers may be iuterested to leara, 
was gaily attired, the ‘rousseau in the latest Paris fashions which the 
wardrobes of the Porcupine could supply ; aod altogether the ceremony 
went off with such éclat that, had the Morning Post received sufficient! 
early intimation of the event, it would, I doubt not, have despatches 
“ @ special correspondent ”’ to the scene. That the weddiog-cake, which 
y forms a prominent feature on such occasions, was not dispensed 
with, I gather fromathe fact that I myself saw, in one of the houses at 
St. Kilda, a compact mass of that familiar compound, which, at a distance, 
I well nigh mistook for white-washed peat. > : 
The description of this marriage naturally leads me to make a few re- 
marks upon the famous “ lover’s stoae,” which may be still seen, situa- 
ted towards the south, at no great distance from the village. The 
of this name it will be necessary to explain. In the early ages of 
little commonwealth when lovers were more diffident than in the times in 
which we live, it was held a highly commendable thing in a young 
rant for an island belle, to Jay at her feet, not, as in some of our Engl 
counties, his pedigree and rent-roll, but some undoubted 
and address, With this view, he assembled his friend: y, also, 
the young lady herself—around the inner margin oi the “ lover’s stone,’ 
the outshot cornice of a frowaing precipice. With dauntiess step, he 
thea advanced, aod firmly planted his left heel upon its edge, the sole 
of the foot remainiag wholly unsupported. He then extended his right 
leg beyond the left, and firmly grasped the foot between his hands, In 
this position he continued sufficiently long to impress upon his spectators 
the conviction that a “ fair lady” would in him gain no “faint heart.” 
Had New‘on been present at this performance, he would bave learned that, 
though the force of gravitation m ght cause aa apple to fall from a tree, 
a lover can still cliag to a stone—Gravity yielding to Love, as the strong- 
er force of attraction. That the exploit [ have been describing is not so 
simple as it appears, the reader will understand by ascending the Duke 
of York’s column, getting outside the railing, and trying it for himself. 


& 


paid | After this heroic deed, writes Martin, “ the adventurous youth is accounted 


wortby of the finest woman in the world.” He adds, that one of the 
islanders strongly urged him to attempt the feat; “ but I told him that 
it would have quite the coatrary effect upon me, robbing me of my life 
and mistress at the same moment.” Thrice simple youth, thrice happy 
innocence, which would fain read in the breast of a canny factor the im- 


- | passioned ardour of thine own! 


After spendiog some little time in conversation with the villagers, we 
proceeded to ascend the shoulder of Connagher, a mountain lying to 
wards the north west. Oa reaching the summit a startling prospect 
opened before us. Behiod, the mors-grown sides of the hill grad 
terminated in the richer hues of the village b eaten : before, ia ow 
stretched majesty, the wide Atlantic foamed and eddied at our feet—one 

p—beneath our feet—but what a step !—800 feet—without one 
— without one resting place—steep ranel precipices, adamantine ram 

this sea-girt isle. ‘1'o obtain a good view of the face of the 
lay down oa o large fat slab of roth, and looked over tte aide. 
pe ggg wre thermyrol: tbenng ap gran ye by the sea. 
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giant’s storeh: 
Macaulay, in describing the rock on which we were now seated, 
“A view of it from the sea fills a man with astonishment, and 
over it from above strikes him with horror.” In addition to 
mars, we saw great numbers of little Paffioe, who amused us 
intrusive and impertinent mode of scratinising our movements, 
small hole under the stone on which we were sitting, four came raaning 
out, one after the other ; turned one eye towards us; seemed mach su 
prised to find us here; and then flew repeatedly round our heads, A 
very striking feature, in wandering about St. Kiida, is the marvellous 
tamenees of the whole animal creation—even the hooded crows in the 
village hopping about like bara-door fowls, It is from the height on 
whict we were now mounted that the natives are accustomed to descend 
in quest of the sea-bird. Two of them quietly sauater up the mountain 
till they reacb the site of the cliff, One of them then adjusts e 
round his waist, and bands the remainder of the ccil to his comrade. In 
another moment he has crossed the narrow line that separates earth and 
air. He soon arrives at the dwellings of the Falmara, who bask in the 
sun io bappy ignorance of the impending danger. The fowler carries in 
his band a short fishing rod, with a bair noore attached to its lower ex- 
tremity. This he dexterously insiauates around the neck of a bird, and 
instantly draws it towards him. 

Tne Falmar is provided with a curious means of defending itself when 
assailed. This consiets ia its ejectiag at the face of its enemy, often to a 
distance of many feet, a peculiarly pungent oil, which is most irritating 
to the eyes. To guard against this dauger, and likewise to obtaia the 
oil, which is mach valued, the cragsman is wont to envelope the head of 
the bird in a small bag. St. Kilda is the only portion of Great Britain 
which the Falmar selects as its home. Vast numbers of them soared 
around our heads, as we-stood above their nests, stretching out their 
necks in that stiff awkward maoner pecaliar to sea-gulls. Of all the fea- 
thered hosts that dwell around the ciiffs none at all equal the Faimar in 
the estimation of the people. Macaulay relates that a Si. Kildean thas 
expressed himself on this subject. ‘Can the world exhibit a more vala- 
able commodity? The Fuimar furnishes oil for the lamp, dowa for the 
bed, the most salabrious food, and the most efficacious oiatments for 
healing wouads. Deprive us of the Fulmar, and St. Kilda is no more!” 
The lazy, or foolish Guillemot, though not at the present time much 
sought after, is uaually taken io the following manner. A mao with a 
white cloth about bis neck is let dowa from the eammit of the crags at 
night, aod hangs, like the weight of a clock, immediately before the 
nests. The birds, attracted by the bright colour, mistake the intruder 
for a projecting portioa of rock, aud settle upon him io great numbers, a 
freedom the cragsman resents by quietly dislocating their necks, Io 
this manner 300 or 400 are sometimes taken by a single fowler in the 
course of a night. The Solan Geese, or Gannets, do not inhabit St, Kilda 
proper, bat Borrera, and Stach, small dependencies of the parent state, 
situated to the north. From the summits of the St. Kilda heights we 
could distinctly see these islands, covered with Sulan Geese, their bright 
plamage glistening in the suo, pure and white like drifted snow. These 
birds arrive about the beginning of March, and are among the earliest 
comers. As the opening of Parliameot rouses the metropolis from its 
slambers, so does the return of the sea fowl rekindle life aod animation 
at St. Kilda. Then, says Macaulay, “ the most considerable persous in 
this small state assemble together to congratulate one another on this 
great occasion.’’ Soon afier a select band of St. Kilda youth visit the 
homes of theSolan. Here they find seotinels posted at regular intervals, 
like the outlying pickets of bostile hosts. To surprise these guard-birds 
is the great object of the fowler. The namber of Fulmars and Solans 
annually salted for winter consumption is upwards of 12,000, or 150 
birds for each man, woman, aod child. From the breast of the youog 
Solans, which are thickly covered with fat, a rich lard, called Giben, is 
melted down, which is used iosiead of butter, and enters into the compo- 
sition of many of their most dainty dishes, 

In consequence of our visit to this island being ia the month of Jane, 
when the natives experience beavy losses if the nests are distarbed, we 
had not an opportunity of seeing the cragsmen exhibit. Their perform- 
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ertheless described re Pe a ttm rm As 

the sailor feels in bis element at sea, and the High re. 

springy eoftoess of the heather, so the St. Kilda fowler feels e- 

at bis ease when poised from the extremity of his rope. Not content 
with the mere routine discharge of his calling, be swings aud careers 
down ‘be cliffs like a plaything jerked by an elastic cord. Sometimes, 
when the portion of the crag to be visited lies witbin the icular, 
that is, under that portion of the rock from which bis comrade tightly 
graeps the oft-tried cord, be strikes @ut from the cliff with the steady 
aweep of a pendulum, the impetus landing him at the wished-for ledge 
About the age of twelve or fourteen they first eseay the cliffe—ovo unim- 
t day to a St. Kilda youth. During the last thirty years, five men 
e, in the language of the island, “ gone over the rocks.” In these | 
words are registered the deatbs of those daring epirite who fall victims | 
to the dangers of their calling. Their bodies are seldom, if ever recov-| 
ered, ruthlessly engulfed by the voracious deep. The ropes, formed of 
tightly-twieted horse-bair, covered with cowhide to protect them from 
the rocks, are a highly valued pcssession—banded down as heir-looms io 

families ; or a favourite daughter receives one as her dowry. 

After spending some little time in surveying the cliffe from reveral 
prominent poiots which commanded a good view of the face of the pre- 
cipicee, we retraced our steps to the village. The echoolmaster urgently 
pressed us to spend the night under the sbelter of his roof; but the 
somewhat threatening aspect of the sky, and the geoeral insecurity of 
the harbour, made us fear the possibility of a lengthened detention ; we 
accordingly deemed it more prodent to return to the yacht and “ get 
under weigh” while the wind was favourable. After several fruitless 
attempts to get off from the shore, in which we well-nigh “ stove-in’’ the 
sides of our boat, the islanders came to our aid. They epeedily hauled 
her a short way up the slippery ledge of the rock, set her high and dry 
on her keel, and persuaded us “ to take our seats.” In another moment 
they ran down witb ber towards the sea, and launched her with such an 
impetus es fairly carried us beyond the reach of the surf. We were soon 
once more on board the vessel, and, with the exception of a somewhat 
beavy sea, bad a prosperous voyage to Harris. 

-L have now touched upon a few of the more striking points in which, 
as it seemed to me, “ the manners and customs of the people of the island 
of St. Kilda differ from those of the adjacent islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” In the time of Martin, the population was more than 
double what it is at the present time: the finest barley in the Hebrides 
then ripened upon its fertile slopes ; the harvest was housed by the be- 
ginning of September—far earlier than is usual along the north-west 
coast ; the “sorriest folk in the country of Macleod” were sent like 
Highland sheep to Lowlend pastures, to gain renewed vigour from the 
salabrious et Go of the air, and renovating properties which attended 
the use of its oleeginous diet. Some thirty years later, the emall-pox 
carried off, at one fell swoop, more than balf the inbabitants. From that 
time the population bas rarely exceeded one hundred ; never, as far as 
I cen discover, one hundred and eight. But, though much of the pris- 
tine prosperity of this lonely isle bas 4 away, ove inheritance 
hended down ‘rom their ances: ors they til retaia, in the spotiees purity 
of their lives, their hospitality to all who may be cast upon their shores, 
and the happiness and contentment which reign in their homes, One 
hundred and sixty years ago, Martin was able to say, “ This only is 
wanting to make them the happ’est people in the habitable globe, that 
dbey themeelves do not know how happy they are.” Seventy years 
later, Macaulay could exclaim, “ If all things are fairly weighed io the 
balance of unprejudiced reason, the St. Kildeans possess an equal share 
Of true substantial bappinees to any equal number of the creation.” May 
this boast long apply to them, that ignorance of the extent of their bap- 
piness is alone wanting to rcnder it complete! 


— 
MINISTERS OF THE DEVIL. 


Long before the time when Baron Liebig discovered a new and nasty 
making raw-meat soup, it was remarked by somebody who knew 
what he was about, that “ God sends meat, but the Devil, cooks.” The 
proverb, it may turn out, bas a deeper foundation in fact than bas com- 
monly been imagined. Taken in its grosser and more obvious sense, it 
ts to epoliation of good victuals, by ill-starred notions of cookery. 
but the Devil could have suggested to Soyer the horror of a red- 
pie, or potatoes mashed with cod-liver oil ; and surely, it must 
Devil—if not Moloch bimself—who put into Liebig’s head 
notion of extracting the red juices of raw beef and mutton, 
tic acid, and — uct “soup.” But, if we mis 
ministrations of t of evil in all that relates y 
a deeper meaning, 
culinary bedevilments. Satanic influences have from times imme- 
, with subtle fascination, the consciences of people con- 
ministering to human stomachs, the elements of nutrition and 
Who but the Devil could bave prompted Vedius Pollio to 
his with dead slaves, and fancy them the better for such 
? ene 2 nee coe Cee Devil who suggested 
black broth—a sort of liquid black padding :— 
Proper food 
For heroes who delight in blood. 


rip open a living sow in order to impart flavour to her viscera, was a 
most demonical. Small wonder that the promoters of such gas- 

ic rites were the blood-stained Claudian race, and the pampered 
las, Satanic ministration to the human belly-god is, perhaps, 

lees active than heretofore ; but he who—not to shock delicate suscepti- 
bilites—would represent cruelty as altogether banished from the gastro- 
Bomy of modern times, that man is either a fool, or an incarnation of the 
things of which Satan is the father. Let the rites of the abattoir pass ; 
they could not be dealt with in these pager. Is there no cruelty in skio- 
ning eels alive, or plunging lobsters into boiling water? To worry a 
with bloodbounds, before shooting him through the head, may, in- 

, make the flesh more tender; but the deed is Satanic. Much of our 
modera bumaaity is a sham and a pretence :—a sepulchre, fair 

to view without, but grim with skeletons inside ;—pestilent with cor- 
. The century which can tolerate the horror of nailing geese by 

‘the feet to boards ranged before a fire—giving no water, bat staffing to 
repletion, until the animal’s livers grow enormous—all for the sake of a 
Strasburg paté—that century has not yet exorcised the gastronomic 
Devil. The leaven still remains of those horrible tastes which, demon-in- 
opie’, rao riot in the braia of Apicius. The modern Abyssinian fashion 
ting up a steak may be just adverted to, Whence came that hor- 

idea? what ite paternity. Be not too severe, O ye delicate ones, on 

the Coptic teste! The time may come for that habit to prevail ia 
civil Earope. The gastronomic student perceives certain indications 
of tendency to fall back upon raw flesh. The witty Brillat Savaria can 


feu 
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find no greater objection to raw flesh than that'it sticks to the teeth. Mr. | to 


, too, looks upon raw animal food with no special disfavour. If 
ever raw steak comes into fashion here, let one hope that death will 
have, to some extent, consecrated the sacrifice. Considering the extent 
to which fashion is capable of leading its votaries, one does well not to 
make too sure that the Abyssinian style, in all its integrity, may not yet 
fiod favour amongst us. Let such as think otherwise ponder over the 
tale of the carate's pig quoted by Mr. Symonds :— 

“ A French curé, exiled to a deserted part of our forests, and who for 
the whole year, except on a few rare occasions, lived only on fruit and 
vegetables, hit upon a most admirable expedient for providing an animal 
— to set before the cures of the neighbourhood, when one or the 
other, two or three times during the year, ventured into those dreadful 
solitades, with a view of assuring himself with bis own eyes, that bis un- 
fortavate colleague bad not yet died ofbunger. The curé in question pos 
sessed a pig, his whole fortune ; and you will see the manoer in which he 
used it. Immediately the bell announced a visitor, and that his 
cook had shown bis clerical friend into a pariocr, the master of the house 
Grawing himself up majestically, said to his hourekeeper, “ Brigitte, let 
there be a good dinner for myselfand my friend.” Brigitte, although 
she knew there were only stale crasts and dried peas in her larder, seemed 
in no degr:e embarrassed by this order ; she sammoned to her assistance 
—_ the Carrot (so called because his head was as red as that ofa native 
of West Galloway), and, leaving the house together, they both weat in 
search of the pig. This, after a short skirmish, was caught by Brigitte 
and her carrotty arsistant ; and, notwithstanding bis cries, his grants, 
his gestures of despair and supplication, the inabuman cook, seizing his 
head, ed a large vein in bis throat, and relieved bim of two pounds 
of ; thie, with the addition of garlic, shalot, miat, wild thyme, aod 

y, was converted into a most savoury and delicious black padding 

the cure and bis friend ; and being served to their reverences smok- 

ing hot, on the summit of a pyramid of yellow cabbage, figured admira- 

bly as 4 centre dish. The surgical operation over, Brigitte, whose quali- 

fications as 4 sempstress were superior, darned up the bole in the neck 

of the pig, who was then turned loose until a fresh sapply of black-pad- 
should be required.” 


to be mentioned, in evidence of culinary Satanic agency is the 
perversi 


ete eye a py The me te pre have saborned 
the purveyors of to falsify it by adulteration ; and we are not sure 
that Sataa bas nt prompted the aualyets who have written on adultera- 
tion to mystify that word for their own private ends. Then, finally, it 
must be the Devil, and none else, who makes it appear to British ladies 
of our own age, that they sacrifice every claim to elegance and refine- 
ment if they only dare to leara ibe way of making a tart, or ever thrast 
their delicate noses into a kitchen. So, by this time it must appear— 
we should think—a matter incontrovertibly made out that the position 
with which we started, as from a text, is tras :—that not only does the 
Devil send cooks bat that the res culinaria, in all its ramifications, is ua- 
der his influence, control, and dominivn. 

* * * * Where ought culinary regeneration to begin? What so- 
ciety ought to require, if rational, would be an empirical adherence 
codes of procedure, either the result of happy chance, or else acquired 


| takea documents away and sold 

| jelly (scieatifically speakiog) can be 

| but, any person amenable to sentimeut in the sligh 
‘pare bis stomach some qualms by not inspec! 








by some process of rational induction. As to chance discoveries they 
are beyond the power of man to influence. Whence are first principles 
of rational cookery to originate? Not from the writers of cookery booke, 


| except the race be modified. Not from professed men cooks, who are, 


without exception, deficient in scientific knowledge. Shall we look to 
our better halves for this, or, if not hymeneally blessed, turn bopefally 
towards the dear creatures to us reserved by fate, and for whom fate re- 
servesus? Heavenforbid! Women have their owa proper duties to 
perform as gastronomic regenerators—granted :—but may all the hor- 
rors of cookery be ours for life; may haggis be our daily portion— 
Liebig’s raw meat soup going before, and Abyssinian steaks to follow— 
may we lunch off red-berring pie ; aod have our salads tempered with 
cod-liver oil; may perpetual indigestions wait apon us by day, and in- 
cubus press heavily apoa our maws o’ nights, if ever we, by any word 
of ours, strive to make women reflective creatures—least of all in the 
matter of cookery! Whenever a woman tells you such and such a thing 
stands to reason, depend upon it, she would gain your acquiescence for 
qemetbing wholly unreasovable. A woman cook has no business to rea- 
Fon, because she is a woman. She should implicitly follow prescription ; 
heeding what bas come to her by tradition, and no® striving to go be- 
yond it. Consecrated memories of oth€r cooks, high priests and priest- 
esses of the art, should be ever present. Cookery to ber should be a 
veritable culture—a religion—a belief reposing on faith, not to be rea- 
soned upon without danger. or departed from without heresy. 

It is not a thing to be marvelled at that here, in these isles, the first 
principles of cookery have been reduced to a less complete system than 
elsewhere in Europe. Firstly, the Anglo-Saxon mind is repugnant to 
codification. Joho Bull loves to exercise his own private judgment, Ino 
the next place, various surrounding circumstaaces beget a teadency to 
a few simple processes of food preparation, The y of fuel it 


| par t Ab and rationally there is ng repulsive 
| idea of manufactaring iv 7 in the 


dast into jelly ; bat how a fair creaty; 
| engaged iu soft dalliance with a jelly—woald pout end make wry 
| and thrust the jelly from her, if told (which is the fact), that most of 
very dast in question is purchased of the emili tooth comb makers! 

° * * There are some conclusioas in which one is inclined tg 
place implicit faith, evideace to the contrary notwithstanding. For ogr 
part, we believe, aad always intend to believe, despite any amount of 
evidence, that some connection subsists between reficed eating and 
drinking and refined sentiment and manners. Had there lived a Gregiag 
Apicius to hand dowa to posterity a full statement of what the classic 
Greeks ate, drank, and avoided, perhaps our own unreasoned conclusions 
would have been substantiated, and many reflections now cast on the re 
pulsiveness of Hellenic cookery might cease to be applicab'e. The 
tan war diet of black broth is notacasein point. That, doubtless, was, 
political institation, established by Lycurgus. It had n to do 
with gastronomy, properly so called, aud we unhesitatingly t the 
bypotbesis of a certain native of Sybaris, who, having tasted 
black broth, exclaimed, “ Now do I perceive why it is that 
diers encounter death so joyfully : dead men reqaire no longer to eat- 
black broth is no longer a necessity.” Bat wherefore cast such 
aspersions on it? According to Julius Pollux, it was only dloog 
thickened in a ticular way after all; and what, pray, is 
modern black pudding? More difficulty is experienced in 4 
with Attic fare. It is stated to have been so rough and coarse, that 
to live Aiokeros, that is to say, in Athenian fashion, was said ig 
the way of reproach by the Iovians. One dish has been handed down to 
posterity as Helleaic in the broadest sense of nationality : it was com- 
posed of cheese, garlic and eggs beaten up together. The Greeks had 
another dish, served up in fig-leaves ; eggs, honey, cheese, and rice were 
i 








any particular race does much to determine the character of national 
culinary processes. Contemplate our pational open fire-grates—our na- 
tional tuel. Given these, roast beef and mutton follow, almost cf ne- 
cessity. There is another cause predisposing to plain roast joints. So 
excellent is the pasture of these isles, eo tender and succulent the animal 
| food, that the very simplest operations sudice to make palatable what 

would be repulsive in almost any other country. Nor should the poiat 
be forgotten that the moderate atmospheric temperature bere exercises 
no small influence over our prevailing cuisine. Our system of plain 
reast and boiled would be intolerable, were it not that we habitually 
prepare our meat by hanging a suitable time. Under climatic conditions 
of a little more warmth than our own, this hanging preliminary cannot 
be adopted, decomposition setting in with rapidity. The exact gow so 
appreciated by the rmaod ; that tenderness so congenial to diges- 
tion ; that critical di , half-way between death and catalytic reso- 
lution, can only be hit in a coolisb, temperate clime. Hotter atmospheric 
conditions induce complete putrefaction at oace, whilst any considerable 
lowering of the grade of temperature so completely arrests those —_, 
tic changes —the first steps towards putrefactioa—that hung meat might 
as well not have been hung at all. Cold is the most powerful of all 
koown antiseptics. In many cases, too, it is the most ready of ime. 
tion. When a Russian wiater fairly sets io, fish, flesh, and fowl laugh 
salt to scorn: cold sufficiently preserves them. Ay, that mighty cold, 
did it bat last, would preserve them to the end of time. Thus bave pre- 
adamite mammoths and rhinoceroses shelled out from the icy banks of 
rivers in Siberia, not mere skeletons begetting doubts of identity, save 
to professed ists, but entire carcasses, with flesh which wolves and 
dogs did not despise, and hair intact of which some thirty pounds were 
taken from one individual. 

In extremely cold regions elaborate systems of cookery are suggested 
by the very temperature. Meat by mere hanging will not tender 
there. t about oy cute, 

same 





It tenderness be desired it must be 
In very bot climates causes diametrically 
result. Meat cannot be hung there, because of the rapid changes of de- 


tion ensuing. 
pe SRE AR and abundant fuel sup- 
ply, are circumstances suggestive of a plain system of cookery, there 

be little doubt that plainness may be carried too far, and that John 

has yet many eecrets to learn in the ars coquinaria. In roasting no 
can him ; and as for broiling, it is positively not understood out 
these isles :—but he is weak at fry Ae as for stewing, it is purel 
beyond his — Boiling, what of it? Mach praise cannot 
awarded to British cookery on that score. oil, indeed, we do, bat mac 
too furiously. Strange, ia the land where steam engines were discovered, 
where the economy of fael, and the philosophy of latent heat are so well 
understood and applied in matters mechanical, the wildest possible de- 
partare is sanctioned—nay enjoined—in our cookery. We don’t want 
our female cooks to understand first principles; bat it is strange ‘that 
none of our philosopher cooks, or cook philosophers, sboald ever have 
taken heed of the obvious fact, that, when water—set over a fire, in an 
open or tight!y closed vessel—boils, itcan be made no hotter, however 
great the consumption of fuel, and however farious the boiling. If this 
obvious fact had been impressed upon the makers of cooking ranges, it 
would have influenved the constraction of the latter ; and gradually our 
female cooks—witt out reasoning at all, which we deprecate—would have 
boiled with less frightial expenditure of fuel. Nor is waste of fael alone 
in question. Many culinary processes—all the varieties of stewing, for 
example—are best at temperatures considerably below boil- 
ing. Of this class of operations British cooks have not the remotest 
idea. Reasoning beings, who contemplate the ars coguinaria, from a phi- 
losophical point of view, will not do amiss to revolve in their minds the 
beautiful doctrine of equivalents of force. The fragment of coal thrown 
into a fire, and burned, and, to ordinary apprehensions, destroyed, is 
merely converted into other states, invested with exactly the same 
amouat of physical forces. A definite amount of coal burned, evolves a 
definite amount of steam ; that steam is posed of two el ts held 
together by an equivalent attractive force; and, if the steam be turned 
tasa hanical agent, it will display the same equivalent of 
force uader the aspect of mechanical work doae. It is demonstrated by 
philosophers that the heat evolved from a single ounce of coal is suffi- 
cient to convert a piat of water into steam, the latter occupying the 
space of two bundred and sixteen gallons. This steam, if applied as a 
mechanical force under the most favourable conditions (expansively), 
can raise a weight of seventy-four tons one foot high. Ia the Cornish 
steam-engines, where fuel economy is carried to the highest practicable 
degree, a single bashel of coals is made todo the work of fifty strong 
horses labouring fora day. Think of this! Why a thorough-bred Eng- 
lish cook will throw well-nigh a bushel of coals into the range before 
she can boil an egg. Heat equivalent to the labour force of fifty horses 
for a day, or, accordi.g to another way of putting it, one hundred and 
ten million pounds weight, raised one foot Ligh! Can extravagance and 
absurdity go farther? 

It is not a thing to be marvelled at that old Van Helmont and Para- 
celsus assumed the existence of an Archieus, or individual spirit-intelli- 
gence, presiding over the stomach. A mistake common to nearly all 
physiologists, who, branching away from contemplation of the functions 
of digestion, have treached upon gastronomy, is this :—They have erro- 
neously limited the stomach to the condition of an sdmiaistrative agent ; 
they have acted too much in the way of saying to the stomach, “ Do 
euch and such a thing,” when do it the stomach must, if at all withia its 
competence. For our part we are not sure that Van Helmont and Para- 
celsus erred. The demonstration has yet to be made that the st h is 








P t parte. Aihenzus bas banded dowa a full acccount of ag 
Attic feast. Silpbium, supposed to be asafcetida, is frequently meationed” 
as a leading component of both food and sauces. The guests mast have 
had strong stomache. 

To fancy a refined and poetic race partaking of these things is almost 
impossible. Picture to yourself a beautiful Hetera thus nourished, It 
makes one’s very hair stand on end! By a sweet euphemism honied 
words are said to pass between lovers when they meet. Picture to your 
self bright Phryne redolent of asafcetida, or white browed Lais breathing 
alliaceous words into the ear of Alexander! 





As for the Greeks of Homeric times, their fare was substantial and 
simple, as the Blind Man of Scio testifies. To the critical diecrimination 
of Madame Dacier we owe tiie disgovery that Homer only alludes to 
boiled meat once*. 

Time and space admonish us to lioger no more amidst the 
records of gastronomic antiquity. A whole mountain of booka, hunted 
out from their dark recesses, with what patient industry, alas! the reader 
will never know, admonishes to take a passing glance at the lities 
of our ancestors in the matter of dining. It would be hard 


some time anterior to the 
from over the water ; so that when the Normans came to settle 
neatly amongst us, the new gastronomic i 
augurated was not quite a novelty. The 
whole, was a sort of foreshadowiog of French cookery at the present 
time—highly elaborate and artificial. In one respect, however, the Nor- 
man gustatery taste Gifted from the motera Preath, to edi a 
multiplicity of what we sbould call incoagruous condiments. 
A leading characteristic of what may be called the cookery of 
of it would have been too hot for 
to East Indian discipline. 


E 


zhi 


neao, soon after their or conquests, and therefore 

date of the first Crusades ; bat at that time, Saraceaic Spain was a 
hermetically closed against the rest of Andalusiac 
therefore, a luxury confined pretty exclusively to the Spanish 

Returning to the theme of Norman , the Conqueror himeelf 
was a gastrooome, otherwise perhaps he would not bave grown so fat. 
Rafus enjoyed ia no less degree the pleasures of the table. Under the 
fostering care and personal example of Henry III. and Edward L. the 
g y of N chivalry was still fariher advanced ; bet in the 
reign of Richard I. it was that the system attained its climax of glory. 
That reiga constitutes a remarkable epoch in the annals of culinary 
being the period at which the first British book of cookery was 
—the first British cookery book, at least, which has been handed down to 
posterity. The “ Book of Cary” is its desigaatioa. We may, ° 
have need to consult its pager. The prodigality of Richard was enor- 
mous. Two thousand cooks and three hundred servitors were employed 
in his kitchen. Ten thousand visitors daily attended his court, and weat 
satisfied from his table. To farnish food for this numerous company, 
twenty-eight oxen, three hundred sheep, an incredible number of f 
and all kinds of game were slaughtered every morning. 

The quaint epirit of chivalry stamped upon the Norman ate 
the impress of the age. The dining ceremonial was remarkable. With 
even more formality than the Roman system, Norman dining etiq 
was tinged with more of its disgusting effeminacy. The cook’s office was 
honourable, not being, as gst the R , delegat 
rose-strewn triclinia, with lolling gluttons thereon, degraded the halls of 
a Norman king. The iageouity of made dishes was tempered by the 
plain hoaesty of huge Homeric joints. No perfumed minions, chaplet+ 
wreathed, ministered to the brave. Suggestive of the battle field, not 
the gyowceam, was the converse there. Belted and spurred the warrior 
sate, exchangicg soft courtesies with the fair ; esquires, decked in 
nopoly of state, performed the carving ofices. The chief dish was 
as a mark of especial compliment, brought iato the dining-ball on 
back by a man-at-arms. Heraldry lent the blandishmeats of her 
devices to decorate the board. Armorial bearings of entertainer 
guests were represented in devices of pastry-work and sugar ; ani, 
these plastic materials were sometimes tortured into forms, at the sight 
of which modern ladies would blush and gentlemen stand aghast, custom 
aod precedent may be appealed to by the moderna critic as palliating 
much that seems coarse to us; and, as illustrating the knightly Garter 
motto—Honi soit gui mal y pense. A stronger exculpation may be fouod 
in ecgiesiastical precedent of that time ; for it is a fact that the sacra- 
meatal bread was, about this period, muulded into such objectionable 
forms that a special edict had to be passed, calling attention to the abas?, 
and enjoining the discontinuance of it. 

A great feature in the middle age chivalric feasts was the regal pea- 
cock, roasted in his feathers, and his head sometimes gilt ; a taste quaint 











not endowed with a separate intelligence ;—a reasoning power we do cot 
mean, but an instinct ; for at times the h is altogeth 
able—the presidicg Arcbwas rebelling agaiast conditions which he would, 
if reasonable, bave left as they were. The stomach must not be reasoned 
with, bat conciliated—petted—and eometimes (baving its owa traoquil- 
lity of mind in view) even deceived. The presiding intelligence of the 
stomach is traly feminine in its ways; aad must be dealt with as you 
would with a lady. 

Nothing in the form of antanned skin can resist the potent alchemy of 





grotesque indeed, but not like many culinary Roman tastes, foal 
and vicious. The crane, too, was a favoured delicacy. Chivalric culi- 
nary art always showed a leaning towards large birde—pity Colambas 
had not yet discovered America and brought to light the turkey. 

It must not be imagined that chivalry had all the gourmandise to itself. 
By no means. Holy men, as well as secular, patronized 
warmly the culiaary art. The feather-clad peacock was no to 
the monastic dining halls. Pope Julius LI. was partial to the vird, 
which incited him once to blasphemy. Be it understood, by the way of 





the modera confectioser’s jelly-pot. We bave heard of a certain French 
cook, who served up a de ragout made out of the leg and upper 
leather of one of his master’s boots. It may have been so; but the tan 








ty of cooks. If the very Devil be not in them, that 


¥ 


one would have imagined troublesome to deal with. White kid-gloves 


Pp , that Pope Julius was one who may be said to have clothed 
himeelf with carses as with a garment: he had a habit of sweariag. It 
happened on a certain occasion that the holy father had been partaking 


(* IL. 21, v. 362.) 
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peacock at dinner. He liked it mach, and having taken his fill. 
as that (he remains might be set aside and preseated again at 

. Supper-time came, and with it another peacock, hot and smok- 
ge Where is my cold peacock!” demanded the Pope Julius. Alas! 
it was eaten—which his holiness being told, he began to curse and swear, 

‘was his custom when aagered to do, until a cardinal nem | 
bioshed for very shame, and, according to Holliashed, remonsirated. 
# Let not your Holiness,” said he, “I pray you, ke so moved with a 
matter of so small weight.” Then thus Pope Julius answering agaioe, 

lied, “ What! if God was to angrye for one apple that he caste our 
pa parents out of Paradise for ye same, whie may I not, being his vicar, 
be angrye then for @ peacocke, sithen a peacocke is a greater matter 

le.”’ . 

= ~ onions to note the correspondence between the decline of chivalry 
and the decline of gastronomy. We have seen to how high a degree of 

jendoar the ars culincria was raised by Richard II. That epoch corres. 
ded with the golden age of chivalry. By the time of Elizabeth’s ac 
cession to the throne chivalry bad well-nigh died out. Carving, no long- 
er performed by attendant squires, was delegated to menials. Jesters 
occupied the place which bards whilom had filled. Of former table joys 
big joins remained, but heraldic “ sotilties ’ had departed. Rade plenty 
cbaracterized the board, but it was mingled with coarseness. Oriental 

jJendour at meale was a tradition ; the feathered peacock, if seen at 
times, was seen only to be gibed at. The “ Book of Cary” began to be 
jrrevereatly superseded. Old luxuries of the table, departed or depart- 
ing, bad not yet found a substitute in the reflaements due to the resour- 
ces of a manufacturing age. : 

We have mentioned that the Book of Cary was fast being superseded. 
Trae English cookery books may be regarded as an institution of the 
Elizabetban age ; those dear old books, so quaint, and confused, and 
solemo, balf dietetic, quarter medical, quarter necr tic. whereia food, 
physic, necromancy, and ways of exorcising the devil mingle so amus- 
jugly. Many of these Elizabethan cookery books are bulky, but they 
prove by matter extraneous to the subject in hand, how meagre was the 
cookery lore of that period. All of them contain medical and surgical 
receipts, of course, as well as mere precepts of cookery. We do not 

garrel with it; believing that dietetics have been too much neglected. 
the aim is good enough, Sat the achievement is abominable. Talk of 
Spartan black broth, why it must bave been as nectar and ambrosia, by 
comparison with many triumphs of dietetic cookery held in repute about 
this period. The philosophic gastronome, who, casually glancing over 
the farrago of incongruous things which enter into these formularies of 
«medical dietetics, thinks he has had enough of them, and feels inclined 
to shut the book, may profitably take counsel with himeelf, and think 

He will discover the remnant ofa balf-smothered superstition 
ing the whole, mingled with something of the repulsive, but with 
still more of the quaint and ridiculous. 

British cookery books, written in the sixteenth and sevent b cen 





ransacking earth and heaven ; his brain aching with thought, bis heart 
swelling with hope, bis very soul bursting with ambition ; but as all 
the while his pocket is empty, and ashe does not perform any honest 
labour for the purpoee of filling it, his life is that ofan outlaw. His 
name—nay, his very existence—is utterly unknown, except to bis un- 
fortunate family and his miserable creditors. But of a sudden, bis cor- 
roding ambition is gratified, the dreams of his life are realized. Some- 
thing has turned up. He jumps into some conspicuous or notorious po- 
sition. The fact of hie existence is a new revelation to mankind. His 
name falls like a bomb upen the public ear. “ Who in the world is he ?”’ 
ask a thousand voices, and echo answers, ‘* An adventurer.” If he isa 
pee of military tara, he becomes a filibuster, like Lopez or Walker. 

fofan energetic, semi-intriguing nature, he becomes a rajab, like Sir 
James Brooke, of Sarawak. If his predilections are of the financial or- 
der, he becomes a railway king, like Hudson, or a coloseal swindler, like 
Law. If ofa religious dispositioa, he becomes a prophet, like John of Ley- | 
den, or Joe Smith. The knights-erraut were called adventurers, and the | 
poets of the middle ages exalt the “ Dame Aveniuire,”’ as she was called, to 
the dignity ofa goddess, and represent her as a woman of angelic beauty, 
posseseed, like Gygee, of the power of making hereeif invisible, by put- 
ting on a mystericus ring, which enables ber toftravel incog. all over the 
world, and to observe, without being observed, the doings of mankind. | 
To order to make her diviue Paul Pry mission more comfortable, she 
carries a staff in her hand, which has the magic power of helpiog her 
oyer land and sea. The troubadours were called adventurers. The ex- 
plorers of foreiga lands, like Americus Vespucias, Almagro, &2.; the 
Algerioe pirates, the buccaneers, the filibusters, and the fréeres de la cde, 
in the Antilles, the coreairs of the French Repablic and Empire, the 
corps francs in France, in the years 1803—15, were all called adventurerr. 
Many of the “bad subjects,” who joined the Crusades, were called ad- 
ventarers. Walter the Penniless was considered, in those remote times, 
the very ideal of an adventurer. In the tenth and eleventh centuries the 
name was applied to mercenary soldiers in Italy. When the unity of 
Italy was destroyed by civil wars, and the country turned into little 
principalities, whole armies of adventurers ewarmed forth from beneath 
the rubbish of the empire, like a swarm of flies from a dunghill. 

The land par excellence for adventurers is France. “This was as true of 
the times of Hugh Capet, whom Dante calls the son of a butcher of 
Paris, as it is of the times of Louis Napoleon, the nephew of a soldier of 
Corsica. From the beginning of the twelfth century to the end of the 
fourteenth, from Louis the Young to Charles V., the great maes of 
adventurers made it neceseary to distinguish them from each other by 
various names, and frequently by the names of the province which bad 
the happinese to lose them, or of that which was doomed to receive them, 
as,—The Allaquais, Aragonais, Armagnace, Bandes Noires, Bandits, 
Bandouillere, Barbutes, Basques, Bidaux, Brabangone, Brigante, Canta- 





turies, afford a passing commentary on the marketless condition of Eag- 
Jand in those days. What would be thought of a writer on cookery, who 
at this time should consider it part of bis duty to give directions for the 
breeding of oxen, sheep, and swiue? Such directions form an integral 
of several old cookery books now lying before ue. One autbor (a 

y), not content with rearing up animals from their babybood, retro- 
grades to an antecedent point, expatiating on a// the circumstances neces- 
sary to be borne in mind, to insure a happy progeny. As to the breed- 
ing of sheep, we doubt whether agriculturists have not grown more ig- 
norant since the sixteenth century. It would, indeed, appear so, judg- 
ing from certain — which baveecome under our notice. Our lady 
author—ehe was a widow—coolly asks whether we would prefer our 
stock ewes to have male or female lambs? The choice made, directions 
are given for carrying out the intentions. The information is conveyed | 
in no boasting manner—not as though our lady autbor knew more than 
asy other author on this recondite matter—but with just the amount of 
authority that an author is wont to assume when addressing the public. 
By attending to the wind’s direction when the lover sheep are finally in- 
troduced to each other’s society, the fulness of the moon, the conjunction 
of certain planets, and a few euch like pointe, meteorological and astro- 
nomical, it would seem that gender in the lambs to come hereinafter is 
no longer a matter of speculation, but capable of being infl d by the 
sovereign will of human int lligence. 
It is a remarkable fact, that the repulsfve cruelty which characterized 
much cf the therapeutic cookery up to the middle of the past century, at 
least, coexisted with a tenderness for life, aad a repugnance to animal 
many tg are an worthy of being fol- 

lowed by modern cooks. thinks of eels now-a days 
before them! Nobody. It has been said, that eels don’t mind 
alive, because they are ased to it. That was eaid joking- 
no jok eels) ; bat like many another joke, it seems 
have grown into acceptance, as a matter of sober earnest. Our great, 
great grandmothers, or rather, their creat, great grandmothers, were more 
compassionate ; in testimony whereof isa receipt in the cooks 
Vade Mecum, 1705, for m ing eels. “ The eels being killed,” says 
our author, “and quile dea@” (mark the emphasis), “let them be well 
sooured, cleaneed, and scraped, &c., &c,” This precept speaks power- 
fally in favour of the bumanity of our ancestors, It is clearly perceived 
that when they tortured an animal before killing it, the torturing must 
be looked upon as a mystic rite, no more. Grieve over the superstition 
of the act if you like, but take beed bow you inveigh against its cruelty. 
It is only an act of common justice to sigoalize points of refinement 
and hamanity on —- of our ancestors, from the Elizabethan period 
downwards to the middle of the last a whenever one meets with 
them, inasmuch as an exaggerated idea to the contrary is apt to prevail. 
To judge of the refinement of a people from a perusal of their cookery 
receipts alone, is not eafe practice, as we have endeavoured to show, elee 
to what strange conclusions would the investigator not arrive in respect 
to the refinement of the Greeks? Sufficient account is not taken of the 
tations of gustatory tasve from time to time. It does not follow that 








toure, ong ore Compagnies blanches, Condottieri, Cottereaux, Es- 
corcheurs, Grandes Compagnies, Guileris, Lances Vertes, Lanequenets, 
Laquais, Liufards, Mainades, Malandrins, Margots, Mille Diables, Navar- 
rois, Paillere, Pastoureaux, Piquicbins, Sicontens Ribands, Routiers, 
Rustres, Soudoyers, Tard-venus, Tondeurs, Tuchias, and Varlets ;—all 
brigands, who, like the Lazzaroni of Naples, were ready, at all times, for 
any little filibuster, or banditti job, for a certain consideration ; bat 
mach toil was required to obtain their services, as with the recklessness 
of the highi-way robber, they blended a savage sense of independence, 
and a romantic love of roving. Politicians, princes, and generals, got 
hold of them by playing upon their individual passions, and wooing them 
separately. It was a hard task to bribe them in a lump. If they were 
not too much engaged in fighting each other, they were generally Sght- 
“= hirelings. 
be adventurers were then what the Swiss in Italy and France are in 
our days. Whenever a bloody job had to be done, the services of the ad- 
venturers were called into requisition. During the twelfth, thirteentb, 
and fourteenth centarier, they figured conspicuously on many occasions. 
Siemoadi sketches a famous Condottiere, Guarnieri, who organized a species 
of ambulatiog empire, with an army of adventurers from Italy. Accord- 
ing to Hallam other historians, these armies covered Italy with dis- 
ace and infamy. After having plundered France, they desolated Ger- 
many. In 1348, Guarnieri and his adventurers made their ap ce 
again in Italy, aod this time they favoured the Papal States with their 
presence. 

Ia the sixteenth century, Francis I. took measures to stop the nuisance, 
and the citizens of Autun were the first to turn out in a body against 
this desperate gang. Francis kept them in awe; but as soon as this 
monarch was put into prison, the adventurers turned up in. When 
Charles V. isvaded France, Francis himself was brought to ths humiliat- 
ing necessity of employing as soldiers the very men whom he bad hunted 
like wild beaste. 

It was not till the reign of Henry IV. that France was parged of their 
presence by iacor, ng them into the regular army, and breaking the 
dangerous spell of their banditti, gipsy life. | were a set of mon- 
terous rogues ; dirty, like pigs; half naked, like savages; swearing 
like fiends; carousing, like demons. They looked like a gang of 
dranken galley elaves let loose on their orgies, and bent upon plunder 
aod murder. 

Macchiavelli says that Italy would never bave been invaded by 
Charles VIII., never have been desolated by Lonis XII, never have been 
oppressed by Ferdinand, never have been insulted by the Swiss, if it had 
no: been for the iaferoal adventurers. 

Tbe tendency of adventurers in modern time is, perhape, more to shine 
as financiers than as soldiers; except during the Russian war, when the 
Crimea was full of all sorts of them—bold journalists in search of 
bloody paragraphs, third and fourth-rate feuilletonists and artists in search 
of eome melo-dramatic incid or of pi to rend the hearts -of gri- 
settes, of daughters of the regimeat in search of customers, and other 
lady adventurers making love to grim warriore. 

But the financial temperament preponderated even upon the classic 
grounds of Alma and Balaklava, where, at the points safe from the in- 








because we modern people would think it coarse for ladies to eat cheese 
and onions, Cleon should have turned from bis Aspasia ia die 
gust, when the came to her bower after a repast of rice and 
garlic. Many formalaries of Elizabethan cookery, one must 
needs owo, do not come well commended to modern likiogs. What, 
for example, will our lady readers eay toa trifle, the leading ingre- 
dients of which were cream, butter, ginger, and rose water? To capon 
stewed in syrup, pepper, ginger, currants, white wine, spinach, cinna- 
mon, sugar, and butter? To bare parboiled, larded, roasted, sauced with 
ted wine, salt, vinegar, cloves, and mace, to which are finally added, ap 
ples and onions, fried together ia a pan? Cheese, however, was coloured 
with seffron, not turmeric (an obvious improvement), and as for salads, 
they must have been elegant trifles compared with salads of to-day. 
Slices of lemon helped to compose them, and fair flowers mingled with 
the proper herbs, Nor was the following “ caudle to com/for tye stomacke, good 
Sor an olde man,” amiss for the year 1595: “ Take a pinte of good Musca- 
dine, and as much of good stale ale ; mingle them together ; then take 
the yolkes of twelve or thirteene egges, newe layde ; beat well the egges, 
by themselves, with ye wine, and ale, and so boyle it together, and 

t thereto a quarterne of suger, and a fewe whole mace ; and so stirre 


it well til it seeihe a good while ; and when it is well sod, put therein a 


few slices of bread if you will, and so let it soke awhile, and it will be 
right good, and wholesome.” 
superior quality. We modern people bave hardly improved upon it; 
and bere generally it may be averred, that whilst tbe precep's of Eliza- 
betban cookery often jar against modern predilections, little exception 
can be taken to the cordials of that age. J.8 


S. 


———— 


‘ABOUT ADVENTURERS. 


Adventurers may be defined as a class who lack the necessary discip- 
line and the balance of mind to submit themselves to the laws of society ; 
while, at the same time, they are devoured by the ambition of distinguieh- 


ing themselves, of making a fortane, or a sensation in society. They 
stand in the same relation to the chevalier d’industrie as the pirate to the 
pickpocket ; while to men of genuine ambition they pare as a cox- 





comb to a man of the world, or a poacher to a sportsman. They are as 


erratic and lawless as the comets among the planets of the solar system ; 


yet society owes them something, if it is only their stimulating qualitics, 


¥ arouse active bui timid miods from stagoation to wholesome effort. 
rs are rarely without some redeeming qaality, if it be only 





Adventure 
a love of glory ; and if they are successful, they become heroes, like | Lond 
On the other hand, they seldom listen to the appeals of 


[ 


; aud if they are unsuccessful, they become scampsr, like Caglio- 
stro. In the historical records of men of brilliant fame we find as maoy 
adventurers as persons of infamous repate in the police returns. They 
are to be found daily in the walks of private life, as well asin the realms 
of fiction. Micawber, in “ David Copperfield,” would bave been a great 
corenenea,s bo ns — nese pene to become the great Micaw- 

° ys waiting for some to tura u bis peculiar 
state of expectation is, in fact, the normal state of mind of an adventurer. 
As long as this state of suspeare lasts, he keeps wisely in the back-ground, 






Familiarly speaking, this is egg-iip of 


trasion of bullets, little Jew adventurers tremblingly ped into the 
smoke of the battle-field, in the hope to find somethisg by which to tura 
an honest penny. 

Along the shores of the Mediterranean, in Greece, Turkey, and Ar- 
menia, the name of adventurer is frequently applied to persons who, by 
some sudden turn of fortane, achieve financial eminence. Io Asia, in 
Tiflis, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Lahore, &c., banging around the 
courts of the native princes and the offices of the rich Persian brokers, a 
geeat number of adventurers are found, chiefly English and Scotchmen, 
broken down military men, or decayed merchants or ae upoo 
their own account. At Cairo, near the court of the Pasha of pt, in 
Alexandria and Constantioople, adventarers, chiefly French, Italians, 
Germans, Greeks, with a fair sprinkling of orientalized English, etill 
reap golden harvests, As a general rule, French adventurers succeed 
oy Jinesse, Italians by treachery, Greeks by tact,Germans by deep-laid 
plots, English by plack and rasecality. 

In almost all Asiatic and South American countries European adven- 
tarers are as plentiful as blackberries, Courts, like that of King Sou- 
louque, of Hayti, or of Queen Pomaré, of Otaheite, are perfect gold 
mioes for adventarers, priocipally French. Wherever the throne of a 
country is occupied by persons of questionable capacity or questionable 
morality, adventurers flit around it, like the moth aroand a light. 
Athens, Madrid, Lisbon,. Parma, Naples, afforded ample evidence of this 
fact. The chief confident and miai of the late Dake of Parma was 
au English groom ; and there are many more such instances of the suc- 
cess of.adventurers, wherever the imbecility or profligacy of a court 
countenaagces their presence. 

London, Paris, Rome, St. Petersburgh, Berlin, Rio de Janeiro, New 
York, San Francisco, Melbourne, New Orleans, and many other populous 
cities, are the favourite resorts of commonplace adventurers. But the 
more koowiog ones flourish in distant and isolated parte of the East, 
where there is less competition, and where some stray eavage prince or 
princess, some doting pasha or foolish mandario, offers an easier aad, at 

tbe same time, a more brilliant field for their peculiar genius. 

London is a great focus for commercial adventurers, who make their 
appearance on ’change under the auspices of some East Indian or Ameri- 
can house, and vanish without even baviog given evidence -of their 
power by a complete failure. They simply disappear, gliding oat of 
‘change with the same eel-like smoothness with which they have insiou- 
ated themselves into it, but after a year or so, the gay deceiver hires an 
office at San Francisco or Havans, or makes bis appearance again in 

on. 
In all the great capitals of Europe, and of late also in the Ucited 
States, adventurers abound in the sbape of German barons, Polish counts, 
and Italian or French marquises; while the American adventurer’s 
badge is often concealed under the unassumiog basiness-like pretence of 
selling some patent inventioc. Ia the fashionable wateriag-places of 
Europe, like Baden Baden, Wiesbaden, and Spa, adventurers are as 
abundant as croupiers at the gaming table. Some go there to look out 
for acquaintance with ioflaential persons; others preserve an elegant 
neutrality, aod eeem only desirous to secure the benefit of the tacit 





All over continental Earope, in almost every first-class hotel, there is 
& consiant supp!y of Irish, Eoglish, and Scotch adventurers, scanning the 
advertisemenis of newspapers with Argus eyes, and walting for sume- 
thing to turn up, uatil the patience of the landlord is exhausted, when 
they favour some other place on the contiaent with a visit. Bat although 
they are short of money, these men are not chevaliers d’industrie; they are 
adventurers, who temporize and keep in the background until their plans 
are ripe. 

Female adventurers are also pretty numerous. Nell Gwynne, Lady 
Hamilton, Madame de Pompadour, Lola Montez, all come more or leas 
under the category of adventurers. In Italy, female adveatarers abound 
among the princesses and highest nobility. In Europe and America, 
they occasionally make their appearance as governesses and teachers of 
foreign languages. 

_ In new countries, like America and Australia, the adventurer is most 
in his element. Io America, as soon es a new territory springs into ex- 
istence, the adventurers of all parts of the Union run there en masse. This 
was so in the case of California, Oregon, Texas, and recently in the case 
of Kansas and Nebraska. Men of unruly nature, they cannot brook the 
fetters of civilization, and in the comparative auarchy which prevails in 
a new territory, they feel as much at home as the wild beasts in the wil- 
derness of Africa. On the whole, however, in America, where most men 
are obliged to work for a living, the term adventurer is not so frequently 
applicable as in Europe, where the ambition to leap at one bound over 
the wide gulf existing between the different clasees of society constitutes 
a great temptation to adventurous propensities. 

Adventurers are, as a clase, unprincipled, bat downright jovial fellows, 
with a slight tinge of romance io their nature, which at once wins the 
sympathies of sentimental ladies and credulous gentlemen. Since the 
days of Don Quixote de la Mancha, the aims and occupation of the ad- 
venturer have uodergone many changes, but he flourishes now as he did 
then, although his career in our days is rather pecaniary than kaightly. 


ee 


HOW I GOT SHAVED IN EXETER, 
Leaving my rural home, with my wife, to seex in change of air and 
scene the restoration to health which a long course of medical treatment 
in the country had failed to bestow, we came to Exeter, and took a lodg- 
ing. The following morning we met with an old friend, who seeing me 
pany myer | oat of condition, said : 

“ My good fellow! what’s the matter with you?” 

“Very shaky,”’ I replied. 
legs, and b: I’ve no app 
* Have you bad 9 doctor?” rejoined my friend. 
“ Yes, several ; they can make nothing of it.” 
“ My dear fellow, go to Dr. B——, he’s a clever fellow! 


” Can’t see, have pins and needles in my 





One of nine 


brothers! All clever fellows! Five of ’em doctors; four of ’em senior 
wranglers! He’ll tell you what’s the matter.” 
I followed my friend’s advice, and went forthwith to Dr. B——, who 


amongst other things most seriously warned me to avoid all that uoplea- 
santly affect the nerves ; all sudden shocks, all excitement, all fatigue of 
mind or body, &c. 

Now, I wouldjjust remark, that I had lately becomeless expert at shay- 
ing myeelf thao I used to be. My hand had a habit of shaking; and 
occasionally a slip of the razor and a slight cut had made me start, so as 
to cause me a degree of trepidation at attacking my beard, which was as 
unpleasant as it was new to me. 

y wile, ee Re of the doctor’s orders to strengthen her 
own argument (oftea repeated, but never before heeded by me), comes to 
me the —_ morning, just as my shaving-water was brought to me, and 
began with— 

“ Now, Harry! What is the use of your persisting in shaving yourself, 

ill and nervous as you are? While there are hundreds of barbers in thi 

great town ; fifty I dare say in the next street! Now do, there’s a senai- . 

ble man, dress quickly—never mind your —e and get shaved at 

the nearest barber’s, and depeaod on it you’ll find it quite a treat to be 

shaved ;” adding, sot/o voce, as I left the room, “ since you will not grow a 

beard and moustache like everybody else.” 

mye by ey although ie 
vently sugges! my wife ; 

eacue pewient subjected myself to the manipulation of a barber 

been — years , ine 

used his finger for a ehaving-brash, and almost flayed me with ap- 


lik of id ! it be 
Pened, I retained in psa area able revalleotions of the operstion 
su mn 5 
in 
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to which I was now about to yeelf. 

Reassuring myself, however, by the reflection tbat 
times, in the metropolis of the west, I need entertain no apprehension 
undergoing an excoriation similar to that I had 
the Bav barber, I sallied forth into the High Street, artici Ta- 
ther pleasantly than otherwise what was about to follow, and with as 
resolute a heart as Sir Galahad in quest of the Sangreal. 

Every one who knows Exeter will remember that the High Street forms 
the upper portion of the main street of the city, the lower part of which 
is called Fore Street, and terminates in a steep declivity leading towards 
the railway station ; the whole forming a street of considerable length ; 
the best part of a mile, I should = 

At the upper end of this street | commenced my ne even es) 

I must here state, that one symptom of the complaint which I was 
suffering was a great dimoess of sight, making it dificult for me to dis- 
tinguish the articles in the shop windows, or read the names of the 
owners of the shops ; this, it will be obvious, formed one great difficalty 
in my quest. 

But 1 consoled myself by remembering that so peculiar and strik' 
an Object as a barber’s pole, which I believed was the universal sym' 
of the craft, could scarcely escape even my purblind observation. 

On, therefore, I went; down the High Steet, filled with beautiful 
shops, looking narrowly at each successive window and door for the ob- 
ject of my anxious search ; and scanning, to the best of my ability, the 
opposite as well as the near side of the way. 

traversed thus the whole length of High Street, and Fore Street, till 
I found myeelf at the top of the declivity near the eee ewe wee: with- 
out succeer. This puzzled me, for I had fully assurance of 
my wife, that I should fiad “ hundreds of barbers’’ 

Ot course, I could only attribute my failure to mPunfortunate dimness 
of sight: eo perceiving a policeman ————. it occarred to me to 
request that be would direct me to some ee le practitioner in the 
easy shaving line. The circumstance of this policeman having a very 
floarishing beard and immense whiskers, not to say moustache, entirely 
= me until I had committed myself by accosting him with— 

* Policeman, bave you got such a thing as a shaving shor in your 
neighbourhood 1” 

he manner of his reply seemed to indicate that he thought I was 
casting a reflection upon bis own hirsute appendages, 

He answered me somewhat shortly, advising me to go to South Street 
if | wanted shaving. This locality was — aokaown to me; the 
policeman’s information, therefore, gave me but little assistance. I then 
reeolved upon crossing the way, and retracing my steps on the opposite 
side, assuring myself that my search would soon be rewarded ; and thus 
I proceeded tor a considerable distance ; still no barber’s pole, with its 
many coloured stripes, presented itself. At last just as I was beginning 
to despond, I arrived at a spot where a cab was drawn up by the pave- 
ment, and the driver stood holding his horsee—(he was a good-natured 
looking man with a large pair of grey whiskers, and a very seedy coat) 
—to him I addressed myself, inquiriag ifhe knew of any place in the 
neighbourhood where I coald get shaved? 

he driver evinced the most intense anxiety to give me the required 
information. His first moveme1t was to gaze with much earnestness in 
the direction of High Street ; but a moment’s reflection appearing to con- 
vince him of the inutility of searching in that direction, he turned sharply 
rouod towards the Fore Street, and peered with similar earnestness in 
that quarter. This being ay & unsuccessful, he threw his eyes up- 
wards, seeing apparently the barber’s pole amongst the constellations, 
and from thence fastened his eyes with great solicitade upon the pave- 
ment at his feet, remaining for some in silent meditation, with 
the air of one who, in the attempt to measure the distance between 
heaven and earth, was at that momentengaged in the calculation of the 
problem. Finding this invocation to heaven and earth fruitless, he 
relieved bimseif trom his perplexity by suddenly catchiog a very small 
boy who was peesing demanding of him if he knew where a gentleman 
could get shaved? The small boy, whose smooth face showed that shav- 
ing was not as yet at all in bis line, replied in the negative, of course. 

“ Well, sir,” then said the cabman, “’ if you was to go down into Soath 
Street, you might find a barber there.” 

Jast then a bright thought seemed to flash upon him ; for, pointing to 
the shop of one of the celebrated perfumers and hairdressers of the town 
which stood nearly opposite to us, he suggested that possibly I could 
shaved there. I observed that no barber’s pole appeared to indicate 
as a part of their This remark appeared to my 








prestige of their presence among a host of notabilities. 


stagger cabman, 
bat after come reflection, he insisted that notwithstanding the want of 
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be made no doubt I should find there razor and eoap-suds at my 
With many misgivings I n crossed the street, and drew near 
to the splendid shop indicated by cabman. Indepeadently of the 
— attired waxen figare which graced the window, with a 
coi of pearls and rivglets of silken texture and raven hue, surrounded 
by splendid glace-casee filled with perfamery and brashee, &o., I perceived 
seated in the chop, an elegantly attired living lady! None of all this 
indicated the presence of the object of which I was in search, and only 
added to my trepidation. I made bold to open the glass-door and to en- 
ter the shop where the lady was seated ; and I modestly inqaired of her 
whether I could get shaved at ber establishment ? 
I thought—but to my suspicious mind the thought might have been 
merely the suggestion of my nervous fancy—that ber reply to my inquiry 
savoured somewhat of surprise : 


“ Shaved, sir!” Bat recovering herself she continued, in a confid ot | 


tone, “Oh, certainly sir; please to walk on through the next door,”’ in- 
dicating the direction with her foger. 

Onward, therefore, | marched ; much gratified that I had at length, 
after all my weary wanderiogs, reached the goal of my desires! Passing 
through several rooms, I arrived at a splendidly furnished apartment 
fitted up with mirrors ; a large fire glowed in the grate ; rofas, cushions, 
consoles, perfumes, surrounded me—in fact, every token of luxary and 
voluptuousness ! 

The apartment was vacant; but in a few moments another door was 
opened and a — smart gentleman entered. To him I made known my 
wish to be shaved. 

With great politeness he placed a seat for me, and at once commenced 
getting together the neceesary articles by means of which he proposed 
to the required operation. 

‘ow, let me here remark that all this jarred excessively upoa my pre- 
conceived notions of a barber’s shop. First, there was the want of a pole 
outside ; then the various rooms and passages I bad traversed, introduc- 
ing me somewhat mysteriously to this Arabian Nigh‘s style of saloon! 
Lastly, the gentleman bimsclf, attired in a costume infinitely more elegant 
thao my own, without even the semblance of an apron! 

Now, an apron had invariably been aseociated with my idea ofa 
barber 


A most faultless moustache, exquisite whiskers, and beard of the firat 
fashion, adorned thie Adonis, aod the rings which sparkled on his fiagers 
suggested the possible bells which may have tinkled on his toes. Look 
whichever way I might, the repetition of his figare in the many mirrors 
ef which I was surrounded gave the impression that I sat amidst a host 
of fashionable barbers, or elegant Adonises, each of them doarishing and 
eharpening the brightest of all cooceivably bright razors. My shattered 
nerves certainly gained no tone by this display, and I heartily wisbed I 
bad tarned a deat ear to my wifs’s suggestion. Regrets, however, came 
too late! I was in for it now, and shaved I must be, at whatever cost! 

Novice as I was, I ventured to inquire whether I should take my coat 


off. 
This matter the operator assured me was one of “ entire indifference ”’ 
to 


I suggested the displacement of my neckerchief and shirt-collar. To 
this he assented, a little consideration ; and I accordingly di- 
vested myself of these articles ; thinking also that it must be most conve- 

to the Adonis, in spite of his indifference on the subject, 
aside my cost aleo, and seated myself. I felt like a victim pre- 
he sacrifice ; or a wretch upon whom the dentist is about to 
onal skill, and my nervousness increased to an ex- 

. At this moment Adonis approached me, shaving brush in 

and in a few secoads smothered my face in a white mixture, rea- 
it impossible for me to speak. his done, he planted himself 
te me io a fantastic attitude, surveying, as it seemed, his recent 


* handiwerk, and considering on what portion of the surface he should 


commence his:next attack. He now seized the razor; and I could not 
ee ee neee Senneeeely aon ann cpt had pees 
before. used. I mention this because it created in my mind at the 
moment a slight suspicion of a terrific fact of which I was about to be- 
come the unhappy hearer. 
stood before me—legs apart, razor in hand—thrustiog bis arma to 
= - ee the attitade and with 
geetare of a man ving to perform some deed requiring the ex- 
~ not to be i by the woth noe mre I thongs 
powers are to pressure garments! t 
—but farther refleotions were cut short ino caniiamnanice 
of my head, and a vigorous and awful sweep or scrape of the razor in a 
direction directiy contrary to that in which I had been accustomed to 
‘upon my own face. The torture of this almost threw me into a 


y men per at the success of his 

, to heighten the value of the service he bad just 

favoured me with the intelligence that it was really so 
petit eat yoy oe 

cannons presented to the city been fired off 

it, I doubt whether I should have received 


was to leap up and rush rs bat the lather, the 
collar, and, added to these, the frightfal quivering in my 
@ negative on such a move. My only alternative was en- 
to the martyrdom I had to undergo, and J resigoed my- 
secood scrape in the same unusual direction aesured me that the 
again at his work; and, with closed eyes, I felt the razor 
travelling about in every direction but what appeared te me 
t one. 
firet—namely, the upper part of the face—beinz now finished, 
second was prepared by the brush and Jather. In this interval 
operator thought fit to favour me with a little conversation, and while 
up the razor in front of me inquired,— 
you heard, sir, of the gentleman who had his throat cut here 
this morning |” 

This put the finishing stroke to my already perturbed and excited 
fancy ; and star up from | ebair, I shouted, “ What! Here? In 
this very room? this very chair?’ half wild at the idea that I waa 

pying the place of the poor victim— barber ously murdered through 
most bly, of the very mac who was now so coolly, 
lating i t as one of no uncom- 





What was there to protect me from a similar fate? 

My Adonis, bursting into a fit of laughter, which, however, he took 
some pains to control, assured me that be bad not meant “ here” as in- 
dicating that room, but the city of Exeter. I subsided into the chair. 
My only other recollection of the ceremony, previous to ita conclusion, 
is a request that I would keep my lips apart, lest my lower lip should 
be cut off! With this I plied, deeming the admission into my mouth 

& tablespoonful or so of soapsuds a slight grievance in comparison of 
the threatened alternative. Words canoot express the relief I felt when 
& final wipe of the razor, accompanied with the weloome, welcome words, 
“ That will do, sir,” satiefied me that tbe ordeal wasconcluded. After a 
comfortable ablution I inquired what I had to pay, when I was informed 
that a small and most reasonable cherge would be received by the ele- 
gant ledy as I passed through the outer shop. 

Before eeparating, which we did with mutual goodwill and coartesy 
(he, doubtless, respecting me for the equanimity with which I had under- 
gone bis fearfal and unwonted practice, and I grateful to him for having 
eye my life and teken only my beard), I learot from my operator 

following facts : that it was months since he had shaved any one; 
and that during his late apprenticeship of three years in London, in one 
of the moat frequented bairdreesers’ shops at the West Eod, he had only 
shaved four persons. He terminated tbis information with the following 
sage advice, to which I call the attention of my male readers: “ If you 
want easy ebaving, pick out the lowest barber’s shop you can find,— 
one, if possible, where they will shave you for one penny.’ 

Walking home with clean face and lightened rt, I met my wife, 
who, alarmed at my Jong absence, bad come out in search of me, My 
firet words were, “ I’ll be my own barber henceforth ;” and as we walked 
home together, I totally ao ved her as to her mistaken idea of the 
multiplicity of shaviog-sbops in Exeter, and gave ber a good laugh over 
Tay adventures, in which I invite my readers to join. 


— 


DENTATUS THE TYRANT. 


It is many years ago—during which empires have been created, 
sovereigns expeiled, oe overthrown, and the whole political face 
of Europe changed changed again—since I was senteoced to the 
Tortare ; but I shall never forget it to my dying day. I am dumb now ; 
I complain no more ; the very cause of my complaint has been rooted 
out, bat ab! at bow treme ! © tyrants, who make a 
desert, and call it peace, how pitiless are those right hands of yours ! 

I allude more ee; ly to the dentists. What I ever did, or omitted 
to do, which first against me the zeal of that savage race, I do 
not koow. It is only Constitutional Monarchs (Pbysicians, Surgeons, 








General Practitioners, and the like) who condescend to inquire into the 
pape against an offeadiog member ; 
inquiry, aod with one turn of their wrists. I had been warned, it is trae, 
for a considerable period that the thing would happen; but I had 
also been told thas there was no escape. It was Predestination 
under its severest and most uncompromisiog aspect. ‘‘ That 
tooth,” observed Dentatus— upon wy informing him, with ao uncom- 
fortabie smile, that it felt very carious whenever I suddenly bit down 
upon it—* that tooth mast come oat,” so said he at least a quarter of a 
year before the catastrophe actually took place. A quarter of a year! 
Yes ; three calendar months, aad one of them only a February, to persons 
in easy circumstances, without dread or care for the future ; but to me, 
who was living from hand to mouth (for I was ever flogering the thing), 
and filled with dark forebodings for the future, three entire years, and 
all of them leap years. 

I took a morbid interest in perasing cases of lock-jaw induced by ua- 
skilful deatiste, I snatched a fearful joy from hearing that it dido’t hart 
80 much if you were previously frozea. Frozen! (I laughed a demon’s 
laugh.) Oace—ooly once, or I could not have survived it; Natare, I 
am confideat, would have given way upon a second application—once a 


| piece of ice-padding touched that tooth. It was a large party given by 


a serious aunt of mine, aad at which none bat the most serious people 
were present ; but I was quite unable in such a moment of agony to pick 
= ckoose my expressions. No, no more ice, I thank you, in any shape 
or me: 

Nor had I any great confidence in the electrical macbine as a painless 
agent. Setting aside my terror on account of my tooth, I never could 
stand being electrified. When at school, there was an evening-party 
given to us by the head-master once every term, to which we all went in 
our best clothes, with the air of being mere visiting acquaintances, and 
of having come great distance:, although we all lived ander one roof, and 
one of the attractions of this jabilee-night was amelectric battery. For 
me, it had rather repulsion thao attraction. I was afraid of it, and it 
burt me. I did not like the being made to emit eparks as though I were 
a catherine-wheel. It was not becoming to me that my hair should stand 
up like corn ia autuma ; and it was a liberty in any mano, no matter how 
scieatific, tc cause it todo so. Besides, however admirable this method 
of extraction might be, it was essential that the victim should keep fast 
hold of the wire. If he did not do this, all the electricity went, goodness 
knows where—into the fire-irons and window-bolts, 1 suppose—and bis 
sufferings were greatly aggravated ; for when a double-faoged upper 
grinder—a two-pair back—hbas to be torn up by the roots, aad one ex- 
pects not to be hart at all, on account of certain precautions, if those 
oar fail, the difference between the expectation and the reality 

not to be expressed in words. Now, I had no sort of confidence in my 
being able to retain possession of the all important wire. 

Then, again, there was chloroform. That, for certain, was painless, 
and as some people aver, even pleasant. True. Bat! bad also heard the 
same remark made in reference to death, and that was not the only con- 
nection between chloroform and that very disagreeable subject. I had 
read of people who could not be persuaded to wake after that 
charmiog narcotic. Now, I was to go almost any length to 
avoid the calamity which was impending, bat not quite that length. 

All the so-called “ paialess methods” were thas therefore pat out of 
the question. “Ab,” observed my friend Fannidog, upon hearing of my 
resolve in this matter, “I know your valour. I see you have a deal of 
determination ; that is to say (and indeed I was bi a little), deter- 
mination of blood to the head. Being a man of taste, too, you would not 
be justified in employing an anzsthetic agent.” These heartless observa- 
tions cost Fannidog my friendship. A man who could joke—make cold- 
blooded aad laboured puns upon a fellow-creature in such a situation as 
mine—would shbriok, I felt conviaced, from no atrocity. 

I put off the evil day as long as possible, but at last matters came to 
a crisis, When “I could not eat but little meat,” and that had to be 
minced ; when I examined every article of food before committing it to 
my mouth with the suspicion of a custom-house officer: wiea natare’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep, visited me only ia snatches, and those em- 
bellished with dreams in which a red-hot skewer always played a promi- 
nent part—then I took courage, and wrote to the Tyrant, saying, “ Do 
thy woret,” and a the next day for the operatior. Immediately 
that the letter was the pain left me. I dined off a neck of mat- 
ton—a thing abou in e and nodosities—with perfect impunity, 
and began to think that I had been precipitate, and that the tooth was a 
very tooth after all. A carraway seed in the cake at tea, however, 
was the humble bat efficient instrament of recalling me to a sense of my 
am and [ was in the tyraat’s antechamber by 10,15 on the ensuing 
morning. 

Early as it was, there were many there before me, for Dentatus was 
popular—that is to say, in the same sense as an epidemic is popular ; 

le who could not help it patronising him in amazing numbers. 
These persons were all haggard and careworn to an extraordinary de- 
gree. hollow eyes turned anxiously towards the door whenever it 
peaet Nee Speen: Mev eae fe Snap Seen again dej y 
over the of Punch. They bad, some of them, waited so long that 
suspense had become in their eyes worse than the torture itself. Why 
do not dentists keep their words like other folks, and take your teeth out 
at the hour they have promised to do so? Why do they furnish ‘heir 
antecbambers with such inappropriate literature? Who that is about to 
undergo a trial to which the t and the Thambserew were but baga- 
telles, wishes to read old volumes of Punch ? Who selects a churchyard 
for the enjoyment of Pickwick or the Caudle Lectures? How mach better, 
Dentatas, would it be to set before your miserable expectants volames of 
an edifying and solema character. Oat of the Book of Martyrs a conso- 
lation might be expected—I mean derived—from comparison ; but why 
excite @ ghastly merriment by jest-books? It isan insult to any man 
with a tooth in his head to ray that it is done to make us forget our woe. 

Forget! Oh, if to dream by night, and think of it by day, 
If all the attention which the mind, the heart the hand can pay— 

if that be to forget it, then indeed it is forgot. Nobody turns over a sin- 
gle leaf of those comic miscellunies, Where the stolid gaze first falls, 
there doth it rest ; only, as I have said, when the door opens, and the 
severe countenance of the menial ushers in another son or daughter of 
misery, does it look up for a moment—agonised—from the contempla- 
tion of the Dog Toby. Why, too, is it a male menial? a wretch concera- 
ing whom a fearful whisper floats about the room, that he sometimes 
holcs the beads of refractory victims. Why not, O Dentatus! employ a 
lovely and benigoant female for this duty? ‘“O woman,” says the poet, 
* whcon paia and anguish wring the brow, a ministering angel thou!” 
And surely what is trae of the brow, is at least equally true of the jaw. 
Keep, I say, your bratal myrmidon out of our sight, snd let s beautiful 
maiden answer our palpitating summons—our almost inaudible knocks 
and rings. Let her lead our faltering steps throagh your cheerlese cor- 
ridors; let Aer take our umbrellas from our trembling hands; let her 
gentle accents murmur, as she adds us to the foredoomed flock: “It 
will soon be over, sir.” 

What a varied flock itis! Ancient rams, who, as one can see, have 
happily not many more such tortures to undergo, and all whose dental 
wants the rhinoceros will soon supply : venerable sheep, with wool oa 
the top of their heads, in the place where the wool ought to grow, but 
does not: and merest little ones—‘nnocent, but far from frolicsome— 
whom the real trouble of Life has begun, alas, all too early. Matton and 
lamb are dished up alike before the Tyrant, with an equal portion of 
mint-eaace. Old aod young, each clutch in one hand a sovereign and a 
shilling (lingering memento of an extinct coinage) with which to gratify, 
but not to satiate bis maw. They will all return to him again afd again, 
aod he knows it, until death releases them from his bondage. When ani- 
mals are herded together in one peo, they will—although they have not 
been previously introduced to one another—exchange compassionate 
looks, and bleats of piteoas sympathy ; but the Human, under similar 
circumstances, is mate and self-involved. Each one looks at the other 
as upon one who may precede him to the Tyrant’s presence, and suspects 
him of baviog purchased that priority of the ill-favoured footman ; for 
once in the antechamber, and our courage screwed up te the uired 
pitch, we bad all rather that the dreadful thing shouid be done quickly. 
All, that ie, save one; @ lamb of some fourteen years or so, who has 
bern brought four hundred miles, be tells us, to be operated upon Ho 
Deatatus, but who doesn’: think he can go through it even now. 
aunt is with bim, who reproaches him for this backsliding, with, “ Don’t 
be naogbty, Frederic ; now be a man—there’s a dear.” 

Io the midst of one of these exhortations the door opeas, and the mo- 
rose fuotman beckons to this wretched boy. “ Master Dabbiltuth, will 
you please to walk this way?” Master D. is not pleased—is very far 
from being 20: there is delay, recalcitration, tears, asseverations that he 
is “ Quite well now, thank you, opoo his honour,” and eventually some- 
thing like pb violence. He is borne off, | say, to our intense bor- 
Tor, into the Tyraat’s chamber, obviously against bis wishes, and pre- 
sently there arises a loog how! of agony, which makes every cheek grow 
pele. Do we live ia a free country, theo, and yet can such scenes be en- 
acted in a fashionable street? Is it possible, in case of any of us feeling 
disinclined to proceed with the matter in hand, that force—namerical 


ts wrench it out, without | I 





superiority—will actual 

y eaw the 

—be carried into that fatal apartmea 

byeterical sobbing, and we hear voices in the passage, 
of macy feet. 

“ They have broken bis jaw,” says one old gentleman in a 
whisper, and I see bim measure with a vacillating eye the depth 
drop from the window. iato the area. 

‘oce again the door opens, and—I kaew it when the handle 
I knew it before the man’s evil eye fell on me—itis my own turn now, 

What a very small room! Bat then the walls, for only too oby’ 
reasons, are constructed of an amazing thickness. What a flood of light 
is pouring ia! “ The better to see with, my dear,” as the Wolf observeq 
to Red Riding Hood upon a somewhat similar occasion. Dentatus ig 
smiling blandly. What a beautifal set of teeth he wears. I wonder 
whether he does it for an advertisement, and whether he made them 
himself or not. He is wiping something sharp with a towel. I wonder 
what that ie. I try to wonder, rather, for I know perfectly well. He 
remarks upon the present state of the weather, and the probable 
of the afteracoon. Afternoon indeed! What wretch would converse 
a criminal upon the scaffold in early May upon the prospects of the ap. 
proaching Derby? What had J to do with the afternoon? He hopes [ 
shall fiad the chair comfortable. Yes, the chair is comfortable ¢ 
doubtless, but as for the man that was init, be had more fears than Den. 
tatas wot of. Did I feel va Easy! Then I opened my mouth, and 
he put into it a little fairy looking-glass, and said : “ Ab, yes; I see: 
it will do capitally, with a little stopping.” ‘ Heaven bless you,” cried 
I, in a rapture ; “ then it needn’t come out, Dentatus, eh?” “Oaly one 
need come out,” replied he. Only one! Thea be—— 

It was a decent custom in the ancient Greek dramas not to shock the 
audience by the actual exhibition upon the stage of murders, mutila. 
tions, and stranglings ; aad while those sad proceedings were cappens 
to be taking place behind the scenes, the Chorus always used to drowa 
the clamours of the victims, while at the same time acknowl the 
justice of the seatence by crying, “ Ay, ay.” Sball I theo, io the nine. 
teenth century, show myself more barbarous? No. T 

my safferings during those yee 
the clock, however—will the =) to be : 
who have not, can never ought to comprehend them by description, 
Suffice it to say that, when I recovered my senses, Dentatus was wa: 
aloft a sort of miniature three-legged stool in ivory, which he 
to have extracted from my jaw. “ Are you sure that it is the right one?” 
isquired I, in faltering accents. And I was quite delighted to find that - 
be was offended by the mere — of sach a mistake. We 
the best of friends, and indeed I telt in love with the entire buman fa- 
mily. When at the hall-door, I again encountered Master Dabbiltath 
ané his aunt stepping into a carriage, my heart quite yearned towards him, 

“ I congratulate you,” said I, “ though I fear you must bave suffered 
almost as much as 1”—for I was sare my own case was quite unparal- 
ieled. 

The young gentleman looked a little sheepish, as his aunt replied: 
“‘ Ob, the naughty boy would not let Mr. Dentatus touch him. He felt 
#0 faint and hysterical, he said, poor dear, and #0 we are going back 

io. . 

And he actually did return those four huodred miles with as many 
teeth as he brought with him. What a silly young fellow he was, say 
you, to be so afraid about such a little matter. Just wait till your turn 
comes, however. I only know that if I could have told beforehand what 
was going to happen to me when [ went to Dentatus,l’d —— Bat I 
forbear. You will koow all about it yourself, sooner or later. I dare 
say you bave one or twe of those little black specks inside your grinders 
which are the heralds of this sort of catast: . You have none! Thea 
I sincerely pity you, for the disease must have flown to ihe roots, and 
that is the worst of ail cases. It produces what is truly called the “ in- 
curable tootbache’’—incurable, that is, without the intervention of Den- 
tatus. 


GARIBALDI FORETOLD BY DANTE. 
BY H. C, BARLOW, M. D. 


We have recently witnessed one part of the comp’ 
. ftaly has become 4 nation ; and 


Ee 


Ff 


y inspired, 
comes forth ; he despises all worldly calculations ; he sets at 
wiedom of men ; he is ridicaled, |: at, disowned ; bat he 

: bis love of Italy, bis faith io her cause, 
working with a certainty that nev 
bim, and inspiring others with bis own convictions, making it 
no less than their pride to follow bim in any danger, well knowing 
he is capable of briaging them through with saccess ; these things 
eater not into the constitation of regular armies, nor are the 
materials of warfare, gave to the followers of Garibaidi a force, 
and resolution which enabled them to overcome what would othe 
have been insurmountable obstacles. But though entbusiasm will 
soldiers, it will not make a great Captain, suc) as General Garibaldi, 
as the Veltro must needs have beea. It was to this capacity for 
manding that Dante himself would appear to have had an especial 
gard when sketching the character of his hero— 
Di quell’ umile Italia fia salute, 
Per cui mori la vergine Camilla, 
Eurialo, e Turno, e Niso di ferute.—Inf. I., 106-5. 
As also in that verse of the Purgatory (xxxiii.43) in which the Messo di 
Dio is characterized as ‘‘Ua cinquecento dieci e cinque,’’—that is, as a 
pvx, or leader. And agains, towards the close of the “ Paradise’ (xxvil. 
61—63), where the poet exclaims— 
Ma I’ alta providenza, che con Scipio 
Difese a Roma la gloria del mondo, 
Soccorra toste, si com’ io concipio. 

When this passage was written, Can Grande di Verona, whom, since 
the days of Vellutello, it has been the ee - by whee ~4 Veltro in- 
tended by Dante, bad, probably, passed the zen’ glory, and may 
have been subjected to defeat. Cane was at the height of bis renown ia 
1318, when he was elected C of the Ghibellines. In the 
following year, at the ae of Padus, he lost the commander of his 
Uguceione della Faggiuola, who died of fever, August the 5th. In 1 
Can Grande was defeated at Padua. Dante died the year after, 
ber the 14th. At least, this is the period usualy assigned to his 
thoagh a learned Roman has sought to show that he lived for several 
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give this date, September 14, 1321. 

Bat when Dante died the “Paradise” was unfinished in the copies 
thea extant. Thirteen cantos were wanting, and Dante’s sons Pietro and 
Jacobo had formed the resolution of supplying the deficieacy. Fortu- 
nately this was rendered unnecessary by a marvellous vision which 

to Jacobo, who was the more zealous of the two, through 
as related by Boccaccio, the missing cantos were found where the Poet 
bed hidden them. There is, therefore, no knowing exactly at what time 
this paseage in the 27th Canto of the “ Paradise” wri 
must have been written subsequently to the time at which the Poet 
bich the latest finished, from the 
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We could not have a more faithful sketch of Garibaldi than that 
which is contained in the first two verses. it remains to be shown how 
the third verse harmonizes with it. 

it must be remembered that the now universal way of priating 
fetro with a large F is a mere assumption, without any foundation in the 
‘old MSS. With a large inisial it looks like the name of a place, but it 
fs more than doubtfal if it were ever intended for one. We must here 
turn to the earlier lights, and to the period when Can Grande della 
Scala was never dreamt of for Dante’s Veltro,—albeit the Khan of Tar- 
tary was. Modern commentators seem qaite to have lost sight of this 
ancient notion ; but, I believe, there is more nominal significance or an- 
alogy in it then even Giovanni 0 was aware of, who calls it 
+ qasai ina,” or very farfetched. Giovanni maintains that feliro here 
means nothing more than a very coarse eort of cloth, and that the words 
are used figuratively to signify a person of humble parentage, who, by 
the force of bis personal virtue and worthy operations, shall ar- 
rive at pre-eminence and excellence in ruling and controlling others by 
bis example to magnificent ends :—“ Senza avere in alcuno atto animo o 
appetito ad alcao acquisto di reami o di tesoro: ed avendo in singa- 
Jare abominazione il visio dell’ avarizia ; e dando di sé ottimo exemplo 
a tutti celle cose appartenenti alla ficenza.”” The last paragraph 
deserves to be put in italic, We might almost suppose that Giovanni Boc- 
caccio had penetrated the character of Giaseppe Garibaldi with as much 
truth as his master had described it. 

It bas been remarked by the Padaan editors, that if Dante ever in- 
tended Can Grande as the Veltro, it could not have been till 1318 :— 
their words are “Solo ia vicinenza di esso tempo pare che potesse 
Dante giudiziosameate azzardare cotale predizione. It was the position | 
at that time of Can Grande which induced Dante to dedicate to him bis 
poem ; but the “Inferno” was completed, as we have it now, s:veral 

ears earlier, and it is there where the character of the Veltro is given. 

t would appear that the application to Can Grande arose from his name 


Cane. 

Bat in the days of Dante, and in those of the chronicler Giovanni Vil- 
Jani, the word feltro had reference to another Cane, the Khan of Tartary. 
Villani, lib. v. cap. 29, having given a curious account of the people of 
Tartary, says that they elected “ per divina visione loro Imperadore e 
sigoore uno fabbro di provero stato, che avea nome Cangius, il quale in 
@a uno povero feltro fu levato Imperadore : e come egli fa fatto signore, 
fa soprannomato Cane, cicé in lero linguagio Imperadore. Questo fu 
molto valorose e savio, e per suo senno e valenzia usc) con tutto quel 
popolo delle dette montagne,” etc. Boccaccio relates, that it was the 
custom with these Tartars at the obequies of their Emperor to carry oa 
a spear-heed before the corpse a piece of felt (feltro), and to proclaim 


felt, for in this material his body was wrap! > 
Villani, lib. vi. c. 60, states that in 1254 the Khan of the Tartars be- 
came a Christian, and sent along with his brother, Aloon, an army of 
Tartars to take the Holy Lend from the Saracens, When, having made 
the Caliph of —y prisoner, Aloon confined him in the chamber where 
he had collected his treasures of gold and silver and precious siones, tell- 
ing him that these were to be his food (“ ciberd peliro”’), and that he 
would have none other; so that he died of famine. On the death of his 
brother, Aloon became ‘‘Can Grande,” and returned home. As we ap- 
proach the period of the “Divina Commedia,” the Emperor of the Tar- 
tars becomes a more prominent figure on the pegaiec stage of Italian 
ery In the very year of the poem, the then Emperor, according to 
illani (Lib. viii. e. 35), teok Jerusalem, and offered it to the Pope and 
the Christian Powers to hold, t his Ambassador, a Florentine, 
with whom Villani was acquainted. The offer was rejected ; the Christian 
says the chronicler, being too much occupied in their own par- 
ticular wars to attend toit. An Em a Cane) who had the spirit 
‘and power, thas unexpectedly to the Christians a service abroad, 
and remove one by rescuing the Holy Sepulchre from the profa- 
of infidels, might also be thought capable of rendering them 
another service, equally as unexpected, nearer home, and remove a still 
greater scandal by rescuing Holy Church from the of a cor- 
rapt temporal head. Or at any rate, be was not as unfit of one 
who should. It would appear also, even from the testimony of Boccac- 
cio, that the Veltro of Dante was conceived of in the t and character 
of Cangius, chronicler, and 
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r coincidences may be found in contemporary history 
as secondary matters compared with this. Giuseppe Garibaidi, whose 
“ @ son of the people,” we folly ore to the necessity of 
getting tid of the Italian Lupa ; the spirit of the Veliro animates his 
it and his acts ;—and when retiriog 
the arena in which he was the chief actor aad the 
last words to the Italians were directed against this 
:—* If I have acquired any merit with you, I have acquired 
that of telling you the trath frankly and without a veil. In using this 
ivilege I tell you that your chief enemy is the Pope.’’— Times, Nov. 9, 
860. So it was with Italy personified in Dante, no less than with him- 
self individually. The Pope was the chief enemy of the Italien le— 
“ la bestia senza pace,”’—and aga‘nat this beast it was that the Poet en- 
treated the assistance of Virgil :-— 
Vedi la bestia, per cu’ io mi volsi : 
Aiutami da lei, y 
e i polsi. 


are bat 


famoso 
Ch’ ella mi fa tremar le vene, 
Delivered from the Lupa, he cared comperatively little about the Lione 
and the Lonza, for these were but the creatures of the former, and would 
disappear with it.— 
a 
A PLANTER’S HOME. 

Early one fine morning, I started in a ‘coasting steamer to visit a 
plantation in the Pedee and Maccamaw district, in the island coast of the 
* Passing Scmter, on which men are 
busily engaged, under the Confederate flag, ia making good, damages, 
and mountisg guns, we put out a few miles to cea, and with the low 
sandy shore, dotted with soldiers, and guard houses, and clamps of trees, 
on our left, ia a few hoars pass the Santee river and enter an estuary into 
which the Pedee and Maccamaw rivers run a few milee further to the 
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the bead of this inlet, could be considered an object of attack, one seeks 
in vain for any reason to induce an enemy to make his appearance in 
this direction. A march on Charleston by land would be an operation 
of extreme difficulty, through a series of sandhills, alternating with 


gios of great, straight, grase-grown pathways, lined with trees, and known 


| over-worked man ill of typhoid fever, he bad been 


marshes, water courses, rivers ani flooded rice-fields. As to Geor; 

town which we have now reached, nothing can be ssid by way of de- 
scription more descriptive than the remark of its inhabitants, that it was 
a finished town 100 years ago. It is a dosy, sleepy, sandy, lifeless, strag- 
gling village, with wooden houses drawn up ia right lines on the mar- 


to the natives as streets. 

Arrived at a deep chocolate-coloured stream, called Black River, full 
of fish and alligators, we find a flat large euough to accommodate 
vebicles and passengers and propelled by two negroes pulling upon a 
stretched rope, in the manner usual in the ferry boats of Switzerland, 
ready for our reception, Another drive through a more open country, 
and we reach a fine grove of pine and live oak, which melis away into a 
dary o guarded by a rustic gateway, passing through which we are 
brought by a sudden turn into the planter’s house, buried in trees, which 
dispute with the green sward, and with wild flower beds every yard of 
the space wh'ch lies between the hall-door and the waters cf the Pedee ; 
and in a few minutes, as we gaze over the expanse of fields, just tinged 
with green by the first life of the early rice crops, marked by the deep 
water cuts, and bounded by a fringe of unceasing forest, the chimaeys of 
the steamer we had left at Georgetown, gliding, as it were, through the 
gelds, indicate the existence of another navigable river still beyond. 

Leaving with regret the verandah which ded so ting 


parted from all factious cries, and standsas the reminder of success at- 
— Bye ot and by a self-sacrifice that may hereafter be 
vy jonour even where it brought ia its day a biot u 

= yr . s fame. é % Dos 
ut Vavour, as we bave said, was not the sole prop of Italy. He did 

not make ber what she could not heve made herself ; and do it because 
be was not himself Italian at heart. His inspiration was from Eagland, 
and the man of the continent most like an Eaoglishmaa in public charac- 
ter is an Italiano. 1t needed but a moderation of the fervour of the South 
to set Italians stoutly and safely to the doing of English work as only (if 
we do oot claim too much honour in eaying 80) the Roglish people could 
have done it. Io the great Italian revolution nothing has shown so 
nobly as the restraint of temper ; and for that, as Italy gratefully kaows, 
an everlasting debt is due to the memory of Count Cavour. His couusel, 
too, has not been lost on a brave, carnest, and quick-witted people. 
There has been wisdom as well as enthusiasm in the speech of nearly all 
the leaders in Italian discussion. Not ouly was the policy of Count Oa. 
voar defined by himself clearly to his countrymen as regards both Rome 
and Venice, but tuere are left thousands of vigorous and upright men de- 
termined to pursue it with a unanimity that can be only strengthened 
the statesman’s death. It is the best praize of Cavour that the enemies 
Italy will be encouraged by his death, and hope to gain their ends 
more easily thao heretofore. Bat they will be disappointed. Men whose 
determination is great, and in whose public virtue the whole people 
trust, will walk with less dissension and with equal constancy to the ap- 
pointed end. If they are not so subtie, not eo quick to bail» an adverse 





a 
foreground of flowers, rare shrubbery, and bearded live oaks, with each 
graceful sylvan outline distinctly pencilled upon the waters of the river, 
we enter the house, aod are reminded by its low browed, old fashioned 
rooms of the country houses yet to be found in parts of Ireland or the 
Scottish border, with additions made ty the luzury and love of foreign 
travel of more than one generation of edacated Southern planters. 
Paintings from Italy illustrate the walls in juxtaposition with interesting 
eke yd of early colonial governors and their lovely woman kind, 
imoed with no uncertain hand, and full of the vigour of touch and nata- 
ralness of drapery of which Copley has left us too few exawplars, and 
one portrait of Benjamin West claims for itself such honour as bis own 





pencil can give. An excellent library, filled with collections of French 
and English classics, and with those ponderous editions of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, the Memoires poor Servir, books of travel and history, such as 
delighted our forefathers in the last century, and many works of Ameri- 
can and general history afford ample occupation fora rainy day. But, 
alas, these, and all good things which the house affords, can be enjoyed 
bat for a brief eeason. Just as nature has expanded every charm, deve- 
loped every grace, and clothed the scene with all the beauty of opened 
flower, of ripening grain, and of mature vegetation, on the wings of the 
wind the poisoned breath comes borne to the home of the white man, and 
he must fly before it or perish. The books lie unopened on their shelves, 
the flower blooms and dies anheeded, and, pity ‘tis ’tis true, the old Ma- 
deira garnered ’neath the roof settles down for a fresh lease of life, and 
sets about its solitary task of acquiring a fine flavour for the infrequent 
lips of its banisbed master and his welcome visitors. This is the story, at 
least, that we bear on all sides, and such is the tale repeated to us be. 
neath the porch when the fall moon enhances, while softening, the loveli- 
nese of the scene, and the rich melody of hundreds of mockiog-birds fills 


the grove. 

Within these hospitable doors Horace might banquet better than he 
did with Nasidienus, and drink such wine as can be only found among 
the descendants of an ancestory who, improvident enough in all else, 
learnt the wisdom of bottling up choice old Baal and Sercial ere the de- 
eir generous sources for ever. To these 
must be added excellent bread, ingenious varieties of the galete, com- 
pounded now of rice and now of Indian meal, delicious batter and fruite, 
their kind. What more is needed for one who agrees with Mr. 

inking bread and wine man’s two first luxuries and bis best t 
anything better risiog up from the bottom of the social bow! ? 
black friends who attend on me are grave as Muesulman Khitmat- 
are attired ia liveries, and wear white cravats and Berlin 
gloves. night, when we retire, off they go to their outer darkaees in 
the small settlement of negrobood, which is separated from our house by 

Their fidelity is undoubted. The hoase breathes an 
air of security. The doors and wind 1 


read of bis sloven.--W. 11 ued, Correp 


SS 
THE DEATH OF COUNT CAVOUR. 


Count Cavour’s death was expected painfull every English pb 
who read and believed,—as we fear it is to be believed. that, sae 
condemned to six 
fall bleedings within a week. Perhaps is not an educated phyei- 
Civiption ofa single blecdlng. ‘The Sangrado eapersition still holds by 
scription of a le g- e lo sa, a b 
Hallas poy, and we cannot more emphatically exprese Eoglish scienti- 
fic opt apon what is known of Count Cavour’s last illness, than in 
eaying that be died because there are Italian physicians as deficient in their 
art ae Lord Bath showed himself on Thursday evening, and the O'Donoghue 
last night, to be wanting in a sense of decency. Before n had closed 
on the death chamber of the stateeman upon the flittings of whuee breath 
all Italy yesterday had hang with « silent ¢read, the Marquis of Bath 
cared so little for his own reputation, as to break into 
greta of the English House of Lords with unbecoming utterance of an 
opinion, that the man whose loss upon that day his country mourned, had 
“ violated every law, haman and divine.” As for the O’Donogbue last 
night, who did not hesitate to tell the House of Commons that he saw 
in the death of the Pop:’s antagonist “ the finger of God,” his Papal howl 
met instantly with the indignant censure its brutality deserved. 

There are few statesmen of the day, there have been few in the whole 
range of history, whose death covld have cased a regret so general or so 
profound as that of Count Cavoar, Eadowed with many gifts, not fre 
quently combined in any man, be was the centre ef the hopes and fears, 
the attachments aod antipatdies, pposite parties in the newly eman- 
cipated realm of which he was in every sense the first Minister. In di- 
plomacy and in debate, as an inventive financier, and as an indefatigable 
chief of the department of the interior, be was confessedly withoat an 
equal among his bureaucratic competitors. Flexible in the working out 
of an inflexible design, there was in him a strength ef will as to epecific 
measures and particular men, that in the council chamber gave him the 
strength of a } rey But be had learnt in Eoglaod to vaiue the egsen- 
tials of freedom, and even before the outbreak of 1848, as one of the aris 
tocratic editors of the Risorgimento, he showed the soul that was in bim 
as it remained in him to the last. And it was in the arms of an Engiish- 
mao—Sir James Hudvon—that we are told be died. The bitterest cen- 
sors of the lost statesman never denied that his policy whence-soever de- 
rived was comprebensive, far-sighted, and venturous. It may be that 
he relied upon himself too mach, and upon the people whom he nobly 
served too little, and that in the dariog game of national independence 
which he undertook to play for the love of his country cand his Kiog, he 
preferred dissimulation and craft to the devel popalar re- 

trusting the people 
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the perilous aid of a foreign ally to 


we see the su courage of the man, who from the memorable (é/c-d-téte 
at Plombiéres to the jast hour of his life, feared not ia the face of Italy 
and of Europe, to wrestle in his own way for the i 
of Italy with one who was perhaps a match for him in subtlety 
and resource, and who had at his command physical power that 
could turn the ecale at any moment against the desires of Italy. 
Outwitted and overthrown in 1859, he was nevertheless in 1860 
bis band once more with the eame an ally. For the sake 
irresistible aid be felt himself compelled to forgive and forget the 
contract on the part of France which bas left Venice still in 
Thenceforth, however, it became his tarn to win ; and the mao- 
which he planned, and greatly contributed to secure the fal 
Brenan: ‘arma, in defiance of the in- 
the Tuileries, may upon the whole be considered 
ay serviee rendered by him to his country. 
taly is not lost, thou, 
as Italian Capital. His very last words in the Senate 
sympathy with Venice, and of assurance that no 
make Austrians fit to rule over Italians, or Itali- 
Austrian. N 


ever was on @ reservation, no re- 
The impulsive and the ovestoting patties are 
to put 


in union, for of all men Garibaldi would be with the 
what discontent he had felt with the living, and think nobly of the 
The of well-belog of Ialy, henceforth 


Cavour is, for the 














and probe’ 
generally with arms. But even in this—the greatest error of his life— 


Cavoar is dead. He died with bis mind | stounds 


Pp y as the great leader whose loss they deplore, it is to be remem- 
bered that their cause has in a great measare passed out of the domain 
of inventive diplomacy; that already, thuagh he is now dead in the 
prime of life aud in mid-career, the statesman of the Italian Revolution 
bas prepared the way for the first ministers of the Italian Kiogdom,— 
London Examiner, June 8. e 

—_———— 


THE PRINCE CONSORT IN PUBLIC. 


The new gardens of the Horticultaral Society at Kensington have 
come ioto existence with great —— having been brought forward 
during the winter, and hastened along ia the epring. It was announced 
that they should be opened on the 5th of Jane, and the Co uncil were de- 
termined to er their word. Of course the work was only half done, 
bat it was sufficiently fiolshed to enable “all the world” in London to 
assemble there on Wednesday. The show at the opening was very 

lendid. In spite of the hamid weather eeveral thousand persons, in- 
cluding majorities of ‘both Houses,” with their wives and daugh 
were preseat. In the beautiful arcades on the east and west were piles of 
luecious fruite, rare plants, and “ banks of flowers” of every hue. In- 
terspersed among the flowers were handsome eilver racing-cups, The 
grounds were kept by the Royal Engineers, and Ist Middlesex Engtocer 
Volunteers. The Prince Consort was to arrive at four, and ee 
the a by plantiog a tree. He came, a little late, accompanied by 
the Princess Mary of Cambridge, the Prince of Wales and the Dake of 
Cambridge, and the Princess Alice and Prince Louis of Herse. They 
were received by the Council, and conducted over the grounds to the 
conservatory, where Dr. Liudley read au address to the Prince, embod 
an epitome of the Society’s transactions, and of the circumstances w 
led to the creation of the garden. To this the Prince Consort rep'ied : 

“I thank you for the addrees which you have just presented to me. 
While you bave expressed your deep regret at being deprived on this 
oceasion of the presence of the Queen, I am enabled and empowered to 
assure you that her Majesty, on her part, also sincerely regrets her ina- 
bility to mark by her preeence the ioterest she takes in your preoeed- 


ings and her desire for your success. 
“ You have winvemel meio my double capacity aqeanetele 
—_- and also of the Royal Commissioners of 1851. either of these 
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rivalled, and, I trust, even surpassed b: 
which we hope next year to witnese.— 
additional source of enjoyment to the thou: may 
crowd the new Crystal Palace of Industry. Nay, we may hope 
at no distant day, form the inner court of a vast quadrangle of public 
baildings, rendered easily accessible by the roqds which will surround 
them—buildings where sciecce and art may find for development, 
with that air and light which are elsewhere well-nigh banished from this 
overgrown metropolis. 

« works before us are still incomplete, this mast not be attribu- 
ted entirely to the short space of time allowed for their execution, or to 
the exbaustion of the funds set apart for them. It resa'te also, in a great 
measure, from a well-considered purpose on the part of the society and 
the commissioners, rather to present the public with a framework, to be 
gtadaally filled up, as individual taste, controlled and harmonized by 
the al superintendence of the authorities, might direct, than at once 
to alplay a complete creation, which, however attractive for the moment 
would pall apon us aad grow stale by babit. 

“ Unrivalled opportunities are herefoffered 
art, and for the erection of monuments as tributes to grea 
lic benefactors. The memorial of the Exhibition of 1851, the result of 
private subscriptions, will be the first received in these grounds ; end, 
adorned with a statue of the Queen, will soon rise in the centre of the 

.—May your efforts meet with public tion! May that ap- 
tion give you all the support reqaired, not only further to orna- 
meat these gardens, but also to carry oat, even on @ larger eoale than 
during the last forty-eight years, the usefel objects for, which you 

ted. 


The Biebop of London baving offered up ed om for 
the undertaking, the jon reformed, moved 
the terrace, when the oeat yi a ~ 

Well ia gi, , given r. 

tree ot sight tee an about seven feet high, 
very thick stem and bark. This was 

moth Californian trees (part of the bark of one 

the Crystal Palace) which fill the stee — at the foot of 
Yo Hamite Falls. The ceremony, if such it 

completed, and the Royal party, after dev half an 
spection of the flower-show, and more especially to the collection of 
orebids in the Conservatory, partook of refreshments, and quitted the 
shortly after six o'clock. 

In the evening, the Prince Consort attended a meeting of the Society 
of Arte, and took the chair. Mr, Hawes read » paper on the Interns- 
tional Exhibition of 1862 ; and then the Prince Consort — me in 
answer to a vote of thanks proposed by Earl Granville. 3 


euccers 
east 


: 
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“Gentlemen, after having heard the interzsting observations that 
have fallen from the gentlemen who have addressed you, it is not my in- 
tention now to trouble you with any lengthened 
Lord Granville has referred to the fact of my presence hers giving you 
an evidence of my interest in the euccers of the coming bi of 
1862. I should be sorry to lead you to form, as it were, by inference a 
conclusion from my presence alone that I take that interest ; and I wish 


remarks of my own. 
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a to hear from my own mouth that I do take that interest.—Sir Thos. 
Phillips has been kind enough to refer to what I have done with regard 
to this matter. Gentlemen, whatever I have doue to start you io the | 
right road I have done with great willingness and pleasure. I assare | 
you it is a true privation to me to be prevented by avocations and 
duties of my position from giving the same amount of time and labour to 
the forthcoming exhibition that I was privileged to give to the one that 
preceded it. (Cheers.)—Gentlemen, you will succeed. You are in 
earnest, and being in earnest, you will eacceed. I can congratalate you 
on the steps you have taken; you have an able body of managers, with 
all of whom I am well acquainted, and from my acquaintance I can say 
that they are thoroughly convereant with all the work you have im- 
posed on them.—You have also an able architect—a young officer of en- | 
gineers—who, as allud-d to by Lord Granville, bas to-day shown by the 
work which bas been opened in the Horticultural Gardens that he is ca- 
_ of vast designs, novel contrivances, and is possessed of great taste. 

ntlemen, Lord Granville and Sir Thomas Phillips have referred to 
foreign nations. I happen to know thai foreign nations look with fa- 
vour upon this Exhibition, and are prepared to come to measure their 
strength with yours. I need not repeat the warning and encouragement 
hat Lord Granville has thrown out to the trades of this country, that 
they should endeavour to maintain the position they so gluriously took 
on the last occasion.—Gentlemen, the duty I have now to perform is a 
short and pleasing one. I ask you to return your thanks to Mr. Hawes 
for the able and valuable paper he has read. It has contained a very 

rehensive review of all the poinis which it is important for us to 

der with regard to the great undertaking before us. He has ex- 

ressed his hopes of the euccess of this undertaking based on what I be- 

e to be a perfectly true piciure of what the gratifying progress of 
this nation has been.” (Loud cheers.)—London paper, June 8. 
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Entpevial Parliament. 


House of Commons, June 3. 
AMERICAN PRIVATEERS. 


Mr. W. E. Forster asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether 
her Mojesty’s Goveroament would exercise the discretion which by the 
law of na they poesess to prevent privateers sailing under the as 

a fog of the so-called Soutbern Confederacy from briag- 
their prizes into any port of her Mojesty’s dominions? He added 
that he did not ask this question with regard to privateers sailing under 
the flag of the United States, simply because he bad no expectation that 
any letters of marque would be issued by the United States Govern- 
ment. 
Lord J. Russe. —My answer must be rather wider in extent than the 
uestion which bas beea put to me. The whole matter bas been con- 
jered by her Majesty’s Government, and it has been determined, after 
consulting the law officers of the Crown, that orders should be given to 
interdict the ships of war and privateers of both parties from agen | 
the ports and barbours of the United Kingdom, or of the colonies ao 
Gependencies of her Majesty, with prizes. Io order to make the matter 
more clear the House will perhaps allow me to read an extract from the 
b ae ol vp has been gent to the India office and to the governors of 


"s Government are, as you are aware, desirous of observing the 
contest between the United States aad the so-styled 

‘orth America. With the view more thoroughly to 

we purpose to interdict the armed ships, and the 
onyus poe made by them into the ports, 

of the United Kingdom or any of her Majesty’s 


The orders weat out to the colonies on Saturday last, and 
India today. I may also state that we have during 
munication with the Freach Government u 
French Ambassador the view taken by 
asked him what course the Government of 
to this subject. The French Am- 
the Freach Government propose to act 
existing law of France That existing law is 
passed in the year 1681 ; and the rale ie that 
rance is neutral, no privateers are allowed to 
or 
4 





‘n- 
to sell 
of the prizes which they have 


2 
way to 
24-hour have expired they are obliged to leave the 


pursued by France 


—_—_ 
AMERICA. 


that it is stated in the newspa: to- 
United States have expressed their iatention 
declaration of Paris of 1856. I wish to ask the noble 
of the Foreign-offloe whether Her Majesty's Government 
received any such intimation from the Goverameat of the United 
effect that will bave upon the policy which Her 
t have announced that it is their iateation to par- 
to the belli nt rights of the Southern States t 
J. —The oaly answer which I can give to the right hoa. 
is that tions have been seat to America founded upon 
declaration of Paris. Those propositions were made in concert with 
Freach Government, and are restricted in coacert with that Govern- 
YY. have not as yet answer to those propositions. 
ve 
i some reply to them. Uatil that answer is received I cannot 
pledge the Government as to the course which they will parsue. 
Mr. segums. wished to --¥ Magee lord =e t F course now 
proposed to be adopted of og the vesee war a rivateers 
of both parties from bringing prizes iato the ports of the United Kiag- 
dom was not different from that which had in former times been pursued 
by this country. 
Mr. Hentex atked whether the law of France, as stated by the noble 
ea oe 5a to the vessels of States, or was confloed to privateers. 
» Rosseii.—I stated that the law is applicab‘e to privateers 


not very different from 


only. 

Sie J, Evpuixstone asked what measures bad been taken by the Govern- 
‘ment to inform British seamen who were at present at eea that it was 
their policy to observe a strict neutrality between the parties to this 
@ontest. Unless a notice was affixed to the mainmast of every British 
trader—(* Order order.”’) 

The Speaker informed the bon. baronet that he was not in order in en- 
tering into an argument. 

Lord J, Russe. said that a pprcigenien had been issued by Her 
Mojesty declaring her yy | n this contest, and of that proclama- 
tion, which bad appeared in the Gazele and in all the newspapers, the 
crews of vessels calling at ports would receive intelligence. 

Mr. E. P. Bouverie.— Will the noble lord lay upon the table a copy 
of the deepatch from which he bas read an extract ? 

Lord J. Ruseeit.—Yee, in a day or two. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
Friday, June 7. 

Mr. Lippe asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the proposal made by Her Mojesty’s Government to the United States, 
and the so-styled Confederate States of America, to interdict the armed 
ships and also the privateers of both parties from carryiog prizes made 
; J them iato the ports of the United Kingdom, or of any of Her Majesty’s 

olonies or possessions abroad, is or is not at variance with former prac- 
tice ; and also whether it was true that the United States had agreed to 


| act towards the ships of this couatry on the principles laid down in the 


declaration of Paris. 

Lord J, Russe...—With regard to the last question of the hon. gentle- 
man, that forms a part of the eubject which the hon. member for Galway 
bas intimated his intention of bringing forward to-night, and it is, there- 
fore, better that I should defer any remarks upon it. (Hear, hear.) We 
have made no proposal to the Government of the United States or to the 
Confederated States with regard to bringing in prizes to any of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ports; what we have done is to give orders to the authorities in 
the ports of the United Kingdom and to Her Majesty’s Governors in the 
Colonies to interdict the entrence of ships of war or privateers with 

rizes into any of our ports. (Hear, bear.) With regard to the usage it 
is difficult to say what the usage has been, because there is hardly any 
instance of a considerable maritime war being carried on in which ane 
prizes were made where this country bas been neutral. There is no doubt, 
according to the opiaion of the Queen’s Advocate, supported by the au- 
thorities on the Law of Nations, that every Power has a right to inter- 
dict the entrance of prizes into their ports. Mr. Wheaton his weil- 
known treatise lays it down that it is entirely within the discretion of 
any Power so to interdict the entrance of ships of war or privateers with 
prizes. (Hear, hear.) _— 
, THE AFFAIRS OF THE AMERICAN STATES. 


Colonel W. Patren said that, before the order of the day for going 
into Committee of Sapply wes read, he wished to make an appeal to the 
bon. member for Galway (hear, hear), and to ask him whether it was ab- 
solutely necessary that he should proceed with the motion of which he 
had given notice. (Hear, hear) He believed he was speaking the 
opinion of a great number of persons who were well acquainted with 
everything which related to the United States of America, and who were 
deeply interested in our maintaining friendly relations with those States, 
when he said that it would be very inexpedient at the present moment 
to enter upon such a discussion. (Cheers ) 

Mr. Grecory said, in answer to the question of the hon. member, he 
could assure the House that he was the last man who would er 
involve the country in any embarrassment, or take any course whic 
would in any degree be prejudicial to the maiateoance of friendly feel- 
ings with America. He thought it only fair that one section of the 
States should have an opportunity of justifying the course which they 
had taken, and tbe only object which he had in view in bringing forward 
the subject was to endeavour, if ble, to give a perfectly impartial 
statement of the differences which existed between the two szctions in 
that country. (Hear, hear.) Although they had heard only one portion 
of the question, although the iofor n which had heen published came 
almost exclusively from Northern sources, and although he was almost 
pledged to persevere in his motion, yet, seeing that there was such a 
strong feeling in the House on the subject, he was unwilling to do any- 
thing which could in the slightest degree aggravate or embitter the dis- 
pute. (Cheers.) He would not put himself in oppusition to the wishes 
of the House, so generally expressed, and therefore he would postpone 
the motion to some future opportunity. (Cheere.) His hon. friend the 
member for Birmingham said, “ Withdraw it.” (Hear, beer.) He 
would ae it sine die, with the hope that he should have eome oppor- 
tunity before the close of the Session of bringing forward the subject, 
because he mast + te it was most unfair and most unjust that publi- 
cations thould be circulated throughout Eogland in which the Southern 

Confederacy were accused of unwarrantable secession, and its members 
were called traitors and perjarers (“ Ob,”’ and “ Hear, hear”); and that 
he should bave no opportanity whatever of patting forward their case 
in a manner in which it co be disparsionately considered. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. W. Forsrsr, who was received with loud cries of “ Order,” and 
“ Agreed,” said he wished to know whether the hon. gentleman meant 
om the sabject forward on another occasion or to postpone it alto- 
ee 


Mr. M. hoa. member for Bradford whether it 
was his inteation to proceed with his motioa. 

Mr. W. Forsrer entirely agreed in the feeling of the House that it 
was most undesirable there should be a discussion on the merits of the 
quarrel between the States of America. (Hear, hear.) He ehould never 
have thought of putting his notice on the paper bad it not been for the 
notice of the hon. member for Galway. It it were only the intention of 
the hon. member to postpone his motion for a short period (loud cries of 
“ Sine die !’’) he believed it would conduce to a better understanding of 
the relations with America and to preventing misconception were he to 
ang Gomeee his yar bye bt. i No A. Agreed.) Lt 
the understanding that the motion member was postponed in- 
definitely he would withdraw his motion aliogether. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Crawrorp asked the hon. member for Galway whether his notice 
would remain on the paper. (Loud cries of No—he said sine die.) —The 


received any 
been gone, I should think, a fortnight, and I expect soon to | sabject then dropped. 
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To Susscrisers and AcenTs.—Mr. 8. J. Ahern, who has for several years 
past conducted the business department of this journal, sailed on Wednesday 
in the Australasian, on a brief visit to Europe. Communications may be ad- 
dressed as usual to Messrs. Young & Ahern. 
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: THE AMERICAN QUESTION. 
Thursday, June 6. 
Mr. Crawrvorp asked the bon. member for Galway, whether it was his 
intention to bring on bis motion to-morrow with reference to the 
nition of the Southern States of America, and also, whether the noble 
= the Foreign Secretary deemed it desirable that the subject should 


Mr. Gazoony said it was his intention to bring oa the motion to- 
morrow, and he believed the Foreign Secretary was prepared to discuss 
‘the question to-morrow. 

Lord J. Russe...—So far as the Government are concerned, having 
asked the hoa. member on several occasions to postpone his motion, we 
ean make no further objection to his ——. it on, but, looking to the 
interests of the public service, I cannot say that I think it desirable that 
it should come on. (Hear, hear.) 

CANADIAN VOLUNTEERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Lord Sraxiey asked the Secretary of State for Foreiga Affairs whether 

it was true, as stated in the latest telegrams from America, that 

regiment of Canadian Volunteers had offered its service to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to assist in coercing the Southern States ; 
this offer bas been accepted ; and what steps would be taken by 

a Government to prevent this violation of neutrality. 

J. Rosse. said he had inquired at the Colonial office and no ac- 
count bad been received either from Lord Lyoas or any of our consals 
that acy sach regimeat had offered its services to the Government of the 

ol 


Home Affairs; Relations with America ; Parliament. 

The European mails of the week that ended on the 8th inst. are full 
of varied and interesting matter, foremost in which—so far as regards 
public expectation here—are the Parliamentary and other proceedings 
with respect to hostilities in this country. Aad if we were right last 
week in assuming that the senseless odium against our country would be 
transferred from North to South, so eoon as the then current news was 
discussed, all the more reason is there now to anticipate a change in that 
direction. For, not only does every ministerial act and word confirm 
the strictness and abeoluteness of the neutrality proclaimed—the House 
of Commons itself, the habitual arena of free speech, has put down (one 
might almost say) an effort on the part of one of its own members to lay 
before it an exposition of Southern policy anda plea for Southern re- 
cognition. This extreme unwillingness to have the local troubles of 
this country discussed at all by the Legislature has been repeatedly, if 
slightly, manifested heretofore ; but the extinguisher pat upon Mr. Gre- 
gory on the evening of the 7th inst. is an incident strongly indicative, 
we eay, of British determination to “mind our own business.’ The 
press may indeed take a different course ; but as the press everywhere 
notoriously lives by minding every one’s basiaess, we cannot in this in- 
stance attach any particular importance to the lacubrations thereof. A 





word from Lord John Ruseell or Lord Palmerston, in reply to an en- 


quiry, deserves far more to be studied than any of the thousand and one 
smart articles in the Times or Chronicle or Post or News or Star, that asto. 
nish metropolitan breakfast tables, and are debated subsequeatly all the 
world over. 

Presuming then that the reader peruses for himself the record of Par. 
liamentary proceedings provided for him elsewhere, it would be profit. 
less to go over them here again step by step. nce for all, they breathe 
the very essence of neutrality ; and if certain journalists of this city had 
a decent modicum of honesty and manliness, they would apologise for 
the rash and unjust aspersions that they bave cast on the British govern- 
ment and people. But this we cannot expect. The arrogant ang 
tauoting style is better adapted for sensation purposes; and a clever 
misinterpretation of foreign sentiments serves fitly to stuff a gap, when 
trifling military skirmiebes have beea magnified into so many Solferinos, 
At least we may hope that the time has come for press and people hers 
to devote themselves to the arduous work before them, without 
superfiuous care upon the manner in which they are regarded abroad, 

Let us look for a moment at other matters. Parliament, it seems, dig 
not give all its attention to American affairs ; though on general topics, 
as on that, the records show a grateful absence of long winded debates, 
The Peers indeed gave some hours, one night, to the Galway Packet Cog. 
tract, and the connection betweea Government and certain Irish M.Ps, 
by and through its certain withdrawal and possible renewal. Bat the 
story were long and dull to tell; nor is it the first time that similar jp- 
ainuations have beeu made against the possessors of office. We have no 
desire to fathom the purity of Irish members, or the independence 
of the actual Cabinet. Nothing is likely to come of all the pother ; 
and we need not trouble oureelves with it. It is of mor 
importance that the Lords—that is to say, the Conservatives in the 
Upper House—made a virtue of necessity, and on the 7th inst., though 
somewhat ungraciously and after many words, suffered that portion of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Budget that affected the duty on paper, whereon they 
defeated bim last year, to pass without amendment, and thus brought the 
“ little differences” betweea the two Houses to an end. The practical 
wisdom of this acquiescence is apparent, though Lord Derby had no 
emall trouble in persuading the Dake of Rutland to withdraw an 
ment tantamount to rejection. A change of Ministry would be emi. 
nently undesirable. 

What was termed by Mr. Giadstone a “ parting kick” at the Budget; 
the Indian loan—for though Mr. Laing is doing financial wonders, he still 
wants temporary assistance— ; three or four eulogies on the deceased Ad. 
miial, the Hon, Sir R. S. Dandas ; and a consideration of the Naval Esti- 
mates, gave the Lower House a long sitting on the Monday of the week 
before us. In the course of the loag and rambling discussions on these 
last, confirmation came out from official quarters of previous reports con- 
cerning the immense increase of the French navy in armour-cased fri- 
gates. The uncomfortable fact that Louis Napoleon is straining all his 
energies towards a superiority of force in this direction becomes, day by 
day, more apparent. And if he builds, we must build; hence taxation 
beyond measure, and international irritation ; for even the Emperor's 
faithfal apologist, Mr. Cobden, cannot see the advantage of this un- 
wholesome rivalry. 

Tuesday was signalised by the annual “ chaff’’—the expression must 
be pardoned, for the term is jast—respecting the government grant to 
Maynooth College, a standing grievance to sundry no-Popery Members. 
But the debate was cut down to the moderate length represented by a 
column and a half in « morning paper, and was ended by a majority of . 
77 rejecting the customary ameodment. This was followed by the ap- 
pearance of another old and apparently worn-out theme—namely, the 
right of the heirs of a certain Baron de Bode, claiming to have been 
British subject, to compensation for certain confiscations of his property 
made by the French government during the Revolutionary war. Soores 
of times within the last quarter of a centary has this subject been brought 
up and disposed 0°. This time, unexpectedly, affairs took a tara. 
By a vote of 134 against 112, a Select Committee was ; and this 
despite government opposition.—On Wednesday, the eittifig was brief. The 
conduct of the Irish Members in the Galway business occupied the House, 
together with the Naval Estimates again, and matters connected there- 
with. Bat the proceedings lack interest when read at a distance.—Oa 
Thureday night, the House sat till nearly 2 o'clock, bearing Sir C. Wood 
deecribe at leogth certain Bills for modifying the executive government 
of India, and debating their animus ; hearing jaunty Sir Robert Pee) make 
a statement regarding the alleged persecation of Protestants in Spain; 
discuesing the Excise acd Stamps Bill, and the Naval Estimates once 
more ; and finally dipping into a multifarious coilection of legislative 
odds and ends, the mere names of which would be wearisome. 

On the last evening of which we have to speak, Lord John Russell, in 
teply to a question, announced that the Austrian government had re- 
quested our Ambassador at Vienna to withiraw one of his Attachés from 
Pesth, where he had been watching, though not officially stationed there, 
the progress of Hungarian events. Count Rechberg demanded this, oa 
the ground that the Attache's stay might “seem to countenance the re 
volutionary party.” This was followed by some farther unprofitable 
murmuring and explanation about the appointment of Major-General 
Eden to the colonelcy of the 50th Regiment ; and by a burst of eloquea' 
eulogium on the deceased Count Cavour. The main part of the sitting wa’ 
however engrossed by the interchange of opinions regarding the Rif: 
Volanteers and the Yeomanry Cavalry—the whole ending in the required 
sum being voted.—And thus it appears that the proceedings of this week 
lead to the belief that the session will not be a protracted one, and that 
no more serious party divisions will take place. 

The Queen, with the Prince Consort, the Royal family, and the King 
of the Belgians, and her Majesty’s intended son-in-law, Prince Louis of 
Hesse, has moved from the Isle of Wight to Buckingham-House, preps- 
ratory to resuming in some measure the state entertainments of the set- 
son. The Court Circular shows in its daily record that—though leading 
quiet and retired life, as one who mourns inwardly as well as outwardly 
—hber Majesty has not ceased her active habits. We read of daily drive 
in public, of a visit to the New Horticaltaral Gardens, and of occasional 
guests at the Royal dinner-table. Lord Elgin and Sir Hope Grant ste 
among those whose names are recorded. 

The official retarns of the Census for England and Wales and the Chao- 
nel Islands, have been published. They show a popalation of 20,205,504, 
exclusive of Army, Navy, and Merchant seamen abroad, on the Sih of 
April last, the increase in ten years being 2,134,116. This increase is 
greater numerically than in any former decennial period ; but the rate of 
increase, owing to active emigration, is somewhat diminished. The fairer 
eex preponderate, numbering 10,380,258, against 9,825,246 of the 
rougher. Between March 3ist, 1851, and April 8th, 1861, the Emigrants 
sailing from the United Kingdom are set down at 2,249,355. 


Death of Count Cavour. 

England has not been struck dumb—she has been made eloquent—by 
the unexpected loss of this great Italian statesman. A profound regret 
at his untimely lose, and a generous appreciation of his genius and his 
aims, bave been mingled with not unnatural doubts as to the consamms- 
tion of Italian unity, whereto he had devoted all his energies, and to 
effect which he had overtasked his brain. As we think of his unrivalled 
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tact, and of the power and adroitness with which he had in large measure 
triamphed over the craft of his nominal ally at the Tuileries, the incon- 
venient bluntness of Garibaldi, the wild visions of Mezzin', the local 
rivalries of states and peoples, moulded mainly by his efforts to 
one end; and as we remember that all this was done through the 
agency of a wholesome form of representative government, not by 
exceptional means such as success alone can justify, we are struck 
with amazement at the man’s abilities, and with sorrow that his noble 
work was incomplete. We have no room to-day for more than a brief 
biographical sketch of him, and for one of many tribates to his memory. 
For ourselves, we can bat consider the highest tribute to his supremacy 
lies in the fact, that when he died there mast have been great joy, more 
or less disguised, in Paris, in Vienna, in Rome. Who will gaarantee 
Europe now against a reaction, according to the Treaty of Villafranca? 
Were we prompted by the evil spirit of prophecy in remarking, last week, 
how badly Italy snd Europe could spare tbe illustrious deceased ° 
Progress of the Civil War. 

The past week has been sufficiently prolific in events, decidedly more 
eo in sensations, than some that have preceded it, since the commetce- 
ment of hostilities, On the day of our last issue we eaw with our own 
eyes, what we scarcely expected to see, the flag of the Confederate States 
fiying in the harbour of New York. It is true, the Stars and Stripes were 
hoisted over it ; in other words, the veseel that bore it was a prize, be- 
ing the first privateer licensed by the Southern government, and cap- 
tured by the U.S. brig Perry, when 36 hours only out of Charleston. The 
vessel, named the Savannah, was an old pilot-schooner of 50 tons or 
thereaboute. She had taken and eent in to Georgetown, S.C., a 
northern brig bound from Cuba to Philadelphia with a cargo of molasses, 
when, mistaking the Perry for another craft of the same description, che 
ran down into the jaws of destruction and found, too late, that she had 
caught a Tartar. The crew, 22 in number, were transferred to the U. S. 
frigate, Minnesola, which has since arrived in Hampton Roads. The next 
question is as to the disposition of these men. Will the Government act 
up to its recent proclamation, denouncing these privateers as pirates, 
and threatening to treat them as such? Will humanity or policy dictate 
a milder course? We know not ; and can only say that we are truly 
thankful the responsibility has not been cast upon the Captain of a Bri- 
tieh ship-of-war, as it would have been if our Government had not wisely 
recognised the belligerent rights of those who are really belligerents, 

that is to say wagers-of-war. 

The next sensation in this palpitating community was not of so agree- 
ble a kind, though certain writers of the “I-told-yoa-so” school had a 
fine opportunity for chuckling over the aptness of their warnings. On 
Tuesday last it was made known that another civil commander of mili- 
tary forces had got himself and his men into trouble, thereby strength. 
ening the arguments of those who protested, after the misadventure of 
General Pierce at Great Bethel, against the system of creating political 
Generals. General Schenck, it appears, was carrying an Obio regi- 
ment by rail-road from Alexandria towards Vienna in Virginia, 
dropping companies at sundry stations. Arrived at a curve 
in the road and passing through a cut, a masked battery was opened 
upon the traia, the result being a loss of seven killed and a dozen 
wounded, and the retrograde movement of the expedition.—To balance 
this misfortune, however, came tidings presently that converted gloom 
into rejoicing. In Missouri, where Federalists and Secessionists had 
slready had sundry physical as well as political conflicts, the troops of 
the U. 8. under General Lyon bave signally defeated, near Booneville, 
the Confederate forces under Governor Jackeon and General Price, 
killing three hundred and dispersing the remainder. The num- 
bers who met we do not find set down with any pretence 
of accuracy; but the journals around us attach much weight to this 
occurrence, as tending to break up the Secession party in Missouri. We 
offer no opinion hereon; and indeed it would be very difficult to form a 
correct one, seeing that the accounts of this and almost every other con- 
fiicts reach us from one side only.—It was reported yesterday that during 
the previous night a Secessionist attempt was made, from boats, to burn the 
long bridge at Washington that leads into Virginia. Several of the 
Southerners were killed, some wounded, and some made prisoners. But 
perhaps it is only a hoax, as we hed one on Thursday, concerning 40 
men at Piedmont holding out against 4,000, until the former were cut to 
pieces. 

Such bave been the principal military incidents of the week, for we 
do not attempt to record the shifting of positions, the marching, the 


rents” are laid down in behalf of the government of the United Statee. 
To these we desire to call the attention of the writers who profess to 





| that highly patriotic journal, the New York Times. 
| The correspondence, which the Evening Post characterises as a “ very 
| interesting” one, appears to have arisen out of an alleged infraction by 
| American citizens of an order of the legitimate and recognized govern- 
ment of New Granada, closing certain “ rebellious” ports of the Repub- 
| lic against foreign commerce; and that there may be no mistake 
about the matter, we publish the summary of it supplied by our evening 
contemporary. 
The Intendente, Sefior Manuel Del Rio, decl that in c of the 
insurrection which took — agaiast the legitimate government on the third 
of auly, last year, he declared the closing of the ports of Cartajena, Sabanilla, 
and Zapote to all commerce, either of entry or export. That those American 
citizens, who had an ed the hospitality and privileges of the New Granadian 
soil, might reasonably have been expected to obey the notification of this clos- 
ing, duly and regularly game That, on the rye 4 certain American mer- 
chants ublicly and scandalously violated it. In conclusion, that he, the 
Intendente, should proceed forthwith to enforce his decree with the full force 
of the armed marine, and that those merchants caught, either in or after viola- 
tion of the order, would be henceforth subjected to the extreme penalty of the 
law—the confiscation of goods, or bottoms, or both. 


To which — Mr. J. W. Magill, United States Consul at Sabanilla, that 
Sefior E] Intendente had better advise himself beforehand of the 


which will follow upon his pursuing any such course ; that those obeying the 
Intendente’s order of seizure and confiscation would subject themselves to the 

unishment of pirates ; that the state of Bolivar had formally, by actef its legis- 

ture, seceded from the New Granadian Confederacy, on the 4th of last July ; 
that the rebels had taken such possession of the governmental offices, that the 
central administration was impotent to dislodge them ; that indeed the states 
of Cauca, Santander, and Magdalena were in open and successful revolt net 
New Granada, and that “ this condition is acknow iged to be a state of civil 
war.” The Consul is to offer, for the Int "s consideration, the 
opinion of our last Attorney-General, Mr. Black, to the effect that during a civil 
war, the conquering party has the right to declare the law of all places which 
it is able to occupy. “ A revolutionary party, like a foreign power, is supreme 
over the country tt conquers, as far and as long as its arms can carry and 
maintain it.” 

We do not propose to offer any comment on the rale of public law 

thus laid down by Mr. Consul Magill. We leave it to be dealt with by 
the learned civilians of the New York press. What does it amount to! 
It may be summed up thus :—The “ secession” of a state from the gene- 
ral government, and the occupation or “ possession”’ of the governmental 
Offices (of the revolted province cr state) constitute “ successful revolu” 
tion,” and produce “a condition of civil war.’’ Daring civil war, the 
conquering party has power to declare the law in the places occupied by 
it, so long as its arms can maintain it. 
After this, Lord John Russell's simple recognition of the existence of 
“ @ condition of civil war’ south of the Potomac does not seem such ab- 
solate treason against the aspirations of Northera patriotism, as certain 
wholesale dealers in “ buakam” have sought to induce the public to 
imagine. 











Prince Alfred in Canada. 

The young Sailor-Prince reached Montreal on Tuestlay morning ; and 
whenever those who have him in charge gave the citizens an opportanity 
of testifying their loyalty, there, as elsewhere, was a fervid bat unosten- 
tatious display of it. The Prince, who was the guest of Sir Fenwick 
Williams, has proceeded to Ottawa. 





H. M. Late Representative in Mexico. 
Among the passengers arriving here early in the week, by the steamer 
Bienville, from Havana, was Mr. G. B. Mathew, who daring the last two 
or three difficult years has been charged with the care of British interests 
io Mexico. And a very arduous post it was; and very ably and satis ac- 
torily did Mr. Mathew fulfil its requirements, if we may jadge by the 
recorded opinion of his own countrymen and of other foreign retidente, 
whoee personal and commercial interests have been from time to time 
deeply iavolved in local diplomatic movements. Be‘ore his recent de. 
partere from the capital, two farewell addresses were presented to Mr. 
Matbew—one from the British merchants, the other from the British and 
Foreign residents of the city—both coached in the highest terms of good- 
will and esteem and gratitude, and the latter craving permission to offer 
pretently to the retiring Chargé d’Affaires something more solid than a 
written testimonial of their regard. In this all the leading German and 
American firms cordially joined, in remembrance of the protection 
afforded them by the British Legation, at periods when both United 
States and Prussian Ministers were absent. We have not room for these 
documents ; but we assure our readers that they have an air of earnest- 
ness and spontaneity about them, not common in parting salutations. 
We believe also that these compliments were well deserved, Mr. Mathew 
having served his own Government with combined zeal and diecretion, 


counter-marching, and all the unceasing movements of several tens of and contributed in no small degree towards alleviating some of the ills 


thousands of men along a very extended line of operations. Troops 
continue to pass through this city, on the way to the scene of action; 
nor must we be accused of partisanship in recording the general impres- 
sion here that the conduct of the Northern troops under fire has 


to which foreigners are liable in seasons of chronic turbulence and an- 
arcby. 
In the London Gazelle of the 7th inst. Mr. Mathew’s name app 


expound the principles of public law on the subject, in the columns of| kno 





The novelty—for that which has not been heard for more than twent 
may me AS regarded as a novelty—was the pianoforte concerto in E 


, the 

second o four which Professor Bennett has published, and of the six he is 
oe have com and played in public. This masterpiece—and it is 
a : ing less, though more a quarter of a century old—sounded as fresh 
an spentencons 0s if it had been written yesterday—a proof, if proof were 
= ng, that it is a work of genius, and that nothing but its uncommon diffi- 
be — have prevented it, long ere this, from becoming a stock piece in the 
fa mat 5 , ond = fone ly popular as it is eminently beautiful. The 
ethudian, denen ~ 4 ight listened to after with marked 





in an equal measure with the force and ene! 
Aue{r, the expressive grace of the adagio, and the fire and vivacity of the 
ea sort of mouvement de chasse, no less striki ly original than Griitiant 
and animated. Their satisfaction at the end was exhibited in loud and unani- 
mous applause, which did not cease until the performer (Miss Arabella God- 
dard, whose predilection for the music began with her earliest public career, 
and who played as if her whole soul was in the difficult task she bad under- 
taken) reappeared in the orchestra. We have 
certos of Professor Bennett as the nearest things of their class to the unsur- 
— > wae by _ greatest masters, and ‘vere never more 
an on the present occasic 
of them was revived with such signal pod mony paramere 


That is pretty strong praise ; and it is generally corroborated by the metro- 


politen press. Now observe how the Atheneum refers to this very same per- 
formance. * 


Without exaggeration of epithet, we may talk of the “ poor old Philharmo- 
nic Concerts.” Another of these came round duly on Monday without any 
feature in its programme to emulate those which made them formerly famous 
and interesting. No research among music, old or new—execution far beneath 
the mark of its time !—it is painful to think that representatives of the liberal 
and spirited artists who shed comfort to Beethoven’s deathbed, who commis- 
sioned such men as Clementi and Spohr, who brought forward Mendelssohn, 
should have dwindled to monotony and barrennesslike this. It is painful to see 
their association die, not “ like a dolphin” (as Byron sings), but like a Dowa- 
ger, respectable in apathy. 
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Hatts and Haucices, 


The Albion enters this day upon the fortieth year ofits existence. The 
fret number was published on the 22ad of June, 1822.——-——Governor 
Bayley, of the Bahamas, has been ia this city lately with Mrs. Bayley 
and family, staying at the Clarendon Hotel. Mr. Bayley proposes to 
make a tour in Canada, and proceed to England by the Persia, on her 
next trip hence.—_——The Herring Fishery at the Magdalen Islands is 
said to be a failure this year, in consequence of the reckless conduct of 
the fishermen, who anchor on the fishing ground, heave over ballast and 
pump out pickle, and drive the shoals out of the bay. This threatened 
destruction of the herring fishery at these Islands will greatly affect the 
Cod Fishery of the Gulf Mr. T. Neville Ussher, who retires from 
the Consulate General of Hayti, has been there in the employment of our 
Foreign Office for 28 yeare. He was appointed Vice Consul in 1833. 

e Courier du Canada states that a mine of plumbago hag been 
discovered at Gaspé, on lands belonging to George te, 
The ship Monarch of the Sea arrived at this port early in the week, from 
Liverpool, with nine hundred and forty-nine Mormons as parsengers. 
——_——There ie scarcely a race-horse that runs that basn’t a black leg 
about him. We record with infinite pain the total loes of the 
steamsbip Canadian, from Montreal to Liverpool. She struck a piece of 
ice 80 miles s uth of Belleisle on the 4th instant, at noon, and sunk in 
35 minutes. Ove bundred and eighty-one persons were saved by the 
boats and landed on Cape Bauld. They were carried to St. John’s, N.F. 
Thirty lives at least were lost. The conduct of the Captain in eaving so 
many merits high praise —-——-I is proposed to revive the project of 
building a large Hotel in Quebec. A Company was incorporated in 1853 
for the purpose, but, for some reason or other, was never organized. We 

















rejoice to ace that all the world is not stagnant.— A letter from 
Rome, says the Gazette de France, announces as probable the marriage of 
two Neapolitan Princesses, sisters of King Francis Ii. It is said that 


Donna Isabella is to the Grand Dake of Tuscany, now a widower, 
having Inst his first wife, a Saxon Princess ; and that negotiations are in 
progress for the marriage of Donna Annuoziata with the Count de Flandres, 
second son of the King of the Belgians. The last report is doubtful. 
There must have been some mistake about the seizure of the steamer 
Peerless at Quebec. She has arrived here———A new planet bas been dis- 
covered by the Madras Government Astronomer. It is to be called Asia, 
This is the first discove of va pe ever made in eae the 
ticklish verb “ to kies re is couene Sy Ge 
mar, and the subjugation is as follows; “ Buss, to kiss; rebus, to kiss 
again ; pluribus, to kies without regard to number ; sitlybus, to kiss the 
hand instead of the lips ; omnibus, to kiss everybody in the room ; erebus, 
to kies in the dark.””—-——The Bureau of follow 
{og amended return of tbe population of Canada. The whole — 
tion is 2,486,532; the excess of Upper Canada over 

301,494. A paragraph io emall type, end in the corner of an 
English paper has this im t announcement ; ‘The news received 
from Athens is somewhat alarming ; in fact, it is believed that 
are about to make an attempt to get rid of their Bavarian King.” In these 
days a revolution is dispoeed of ina yo (wo.———* iy =! says = 

ograci: literary Hermit, “ might have some reason 
being the more beat te bal wana 








being the more beautiful balf of tbe human race, if the other 
20 confoundedly ugly.” ——Blondin bas made his appearance at 
Sydenbam Palace. On the 6th inst. he his great feat of cook- 
ing on the rope. Both exhibitions were completely successful. 

The Cologne gives an account of a dancing procession which took 
place on Whit-Tuesday, on the frontiers of Lux rg. It was in com- 
memoration of the dance of St. Guy. More than 9,000 dancers took 
The Earl of Elgin on the Sth inst. was admitted “a 
brother ’ and entertained at o magoificent uet in 
the hall of the Grocer’s Company in London.—— It is stated 
that an antiquary at Padua bas found, io the archives of a noble 
family, fifty of the missing books of Livy’s great 

Marshal de MacMahon took 

















, a8 
appointed Chargé d’Affaires and Consal-Geceral to the Republics of Gua- 


. WwW 
been uniformly excellent—To detail the political varieties of temala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, aod Salvador. e incline to 


action would be almost as profitiess a task, as to drag the reader 
through tales of wonderful marches and murderous skirmishes. It is said 


however that the State of Maryland does not adhere very cordially or 


enduringly to the Union, while on the ouher band a Convention of West- 
ern Virginians at Wheeling is setting the Confederate government at de- 
fiance. If an exact account of the state of the pablic mind in Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, and Western Virginia could be got up to-day, it 
might mislead any one who should trust it to-morrow—An Englisu 
schooner, captured when trying to ran the blockade at the mouth of the 
James River, has been condemned by the U.S. district Court at Wasb- 


ington. Lord Lyons employed Counsel on behalf of the Captain ; but in pe oa 
vain.—Some persons still cling to the belief that negotiation is destined | with its 
ere long to eettle this most disastrous conflict. We can see no reason for | “7”! 


sach a hope, though it is one whereto one turns by instinct. 


Abstaining to-day from entering at any length into the many aspects | "ti" Was 


encouragin, that 
of the times that present themselves at every turn, we conclude by calling —the directors are enabled to offer a bonus to their patrons. 
the attentfon of Mr. Seward to the following phrase in a letter from “Our | 20uncement was circulated with their programme 


doubt whether the appointm<nt will be accepted by him. He will, how- 
ever, 8002 be on his way to Eogland, and we leave bim to arrange his 
own affairs at our Foreign Office. 

i 


yAustc. 


A GOOD CONCERT AND A GROWL THEREAT. 


The London Philharmonic Society has long been esteemed for excellence in 
all respects. The Times of the 29th ult. thas speaks of its Concert, given two 
cee Philharmonic Society i certs 

since the first institution of the lc its con: 

4 higher share of public esteem than now. Just at the time 
involantary secession of 40 members of the band, for associated 
successes—but no in them, in consequence of an 
Opera, which leaves not a single 

—the performances seem to be im- 
old Sarna oF ie been teokeeea os 
, the number, “ . . 
redaced last season "Sh we 5 — : 
The following an- 
Monday evening :— 


| 


F 





own Correspondent” of the V. Y. Times, dated Washington June 13, ap- informed, tha a to no Feiner ae fear Iss on 0. povaline egecs ta tes omnes ot we 


pearing in Sundey’s issue of that paper, set in prominent type: “It | S2<iety, "hat year being is 0c aniversary. Tee eatary conce 
cannot be forgotten that leading Republicans at one time, in view of the 
Sppalling evils of civil war, and as a means of averting it, were ready to|* * * * = 7! 
Sequiefbe in the secession of the Southern States.” Was it not Mr. Se- ~4 3. 
ward, who declared to Europe that “no candid Statesman” ever enter- 
tained such a thought? Is it not curious also that while the “sym-| tal harmon: 
pathy” of Austria with one party to this great struggle has been grate- 
fully acknowledged, and made to point bitter reproaches addressed to 
Great Britain, Mr. Burlingame, who figured conspicuously in the late di- 
Plomatic orgies of Paris, has been refused admission as representative at 
Vienna. We trust that Mr. H. Winter Davis, since appointed, will be 
more successful. Mr. Barlingame goes to China. There is ample field 


for his propagandist energies. 


Rights—a Case for the “N.Y. Times.” 





distinguished by offering 
to the subseribers, the eighth concert, a limentary concert, to be held in a locality 
. seale, of ‘works written expressly for the 
pat te Soalsoven: Bpak (x A ca te 
after 
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The Bvening Post of the 13th inst. published without comment the | (tbe seventh of his most important compesitions for violin with orchestral ac 


tenor of an official 
Mr. J. W. 


between Seiior Manuel del Rio, Inten- | so superbly last 
Gente of the Province of Bolivar in the Republic of New Granads, and The vocal too— 


Magill, United States Consul at Sabanilla, in which certain | ip the orchestra—and Signor Beiletti [Weber]—were as familiar as they are al- 





broad principles on the subject of the character and rights of “ bellige- | ways welcome. 








historical 
S his —_- ~ 
camp of Chalons on the Ist inst. The Emperor is expected to 
cmp in the nning of July. of the _ 


The 
Vivian, son of Lord Vivian, with Miss Florence Rowley, daughter of 
Charles Rowley, was to take place on the 18th inst. Affairs in 
Morocco are in a very bad state. Maley Soleiman is}in arms againstfhis 
brother, the Em : y Fraoklio arrived at Honolula, in 
the bark Yankee, on the 22d of April. Mr. Cobden was presented 
with the freedom of the city of London, on the 6th inst. The ceremon: 
took place in the Guildhall, the Lord Mayor presiding. The death 
f ake d Oe he he te 
Hon, William Hatt (Vice-President of the Board of , aad P 
ter-General) to Mrs. Hi , daughter of the Hon. Sir Francis and 























g 
blic that he is knocked up with hard work, and is compelled to go 
‘nto the country to rest. This will upset all bis arrangements, and 
begs his frends to remit his promises, and the Christian public not 
inundate him with invitations.” firat section of 
and Alexandria sub-marine cable, between Malta, Tripoli, and Ben, i, 
has been successfally laid. A grand national monument to Shak- 
speare ie to be inaugurated at the Tri-centennial Aoniversary Festival in 
1864. Words are little ys ts strike hard. bedi 9 
80 easily that we are apt to forget their 
suggested thet the Tramways in London sbould be elevated on pillars, 
parallel with the tops of the The same thing has been proposed in 
this city several times.—— ‘sdaughter, Teresina, was married 
Dd 2 he am r) the Sata ot aiaken aioe 
The couple for 
Stefano Canzio. papPy Pp 4 

















presees vil the le ; but ts Iiberal applies that have 
heavily a people ; 

poh in from the North-west Provinces, and the system of relief which 
the Government have adopted, have bad a very ae in alle- 


viating distress and ig. The 
b: cas bishop Tenleon, daring the of King Charles IL, James II., 

illiam IIL, and Queen Anne, has sold at auction in London. 
A shaver nemed tbe 5 i aoe bone Weonanecte . 

the U. 5. sloop-of-war Saratoga, coast 
‘Alen with 050 ogre on board. Being seat to Moarovis to land her 
buman cargo, 160 of them died on the passage. 
—— of 


Ovituary. 
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ving Harrow School, at the age of 13, be entered the Royal Naval 
Colleas ; and in June, 1817, first went afloat as a volanteer oa board 
the Ganymede, 26, Capt. the Hon. R. Cavendish Spencer, brother of the 
late Earl Spencer, with whom, in that ship and the Owen Glendower, 42, 
be served as midshipman on the Mediterranean and Sonth American 


stations. Having obtained bis rank as lieatenant, be was for some years | Lord J 


activel loyed ; and io 1823 he was appointed commander of the 
Bperrowharh, 18, on the Halifax station, and in the Mediterranean, until 
he was . In 1825 he was appointed to the Volage, 28, fitting out 
for South America. In the Spring of 1827 he was appointed to the War- 
ite, 76, in which ship, the first of ber class that ever cireumaavigated 
earth, he returned to Eogland from New-South Wales in the October 
following. After diog the Belvidere, 42, he was appointed to the 
Mélville, 72. and sabsequently in that ship he bore a part in the opening 
oenes of the first war in China. While there be obtained the thanks 
of Sir Gordon Bremer for his conduct’ at the capture of Ty-cock-tow, in 
January, 1841. On the 26:h of February following he took up his posi- 
tion in the most gallant style in the action which preceded the capture 
of the forts of the Bocca-Tigris, and for his gallantry on that occasion 
had bis name most honorably mentioned in the Admiral’s dispatches to 
the Admiralty. From 1829 to 1830 he was private secretary to bis father, 








Viscount Melville, when First Lord of the Admiralty, and in January, | 


1845, on the late Earl of Haddington becoming First Lord,*he assisted 
that nobleman in a similar capacity, until bis Lordship’s retirement in 
1846. He was appointed Captain Superintendent of Deptford Dockyard 
in 1851, and in December, 1852, waa selected as one of the Lord Commis- 
tioners of the Admiralty, which office be held up to February, 1855, 
when he was appointed by the Board of Admiralty as Commander in- 
Chief of the Baltic fleet, in the room of the late Admiral Sir Charles Na- 

. In 1857 he again resumed his eeat at the Admiralty Board, and 

ever since continued attached to that department of the Government. 
To 1841 be was created a Companion of the Order of the Bath for his 
services in China, and in 1856 he was inated a c der of that 
order of knighthood, after the close of the Rassian war. The Admiral 
was never married. By his decease the beirship presumptive to the vis- 
countey of Melville passes to his next brother, the Hon. Robert Duadas, 

neral of the Royal Navy. 





Counr Cavovr.—Count Camillo Cavour, the great Italian statesman, 
was born at Tarin on the 10th of August, 1810, and consequently had 
not completed his 51st year. He was tae second son of the late Marquis 
Cavour, a representative of one of the most ancient and distinguished 
families of Piedmont. Daring his early manhood he resided for a long 
time in this country, acquiring by this practical familiarity with English 

litics the thoroagh comprehension of parli tary institutions which 
proved of such invaluable service to Italy within the last few years. 

the reform movement began in 1847, he, with Count Balbo, founded 
the constitutional journal, J! Risorgimenlo. After the fall of the demo- 
cratic party, he entered, in 1849, the Chamber of Deputies, and subse- 
uently succeeded Santa Rosa as Minister of Commerce and Agriculture. 
1861 he was also entrasted with the Ministry of Finance, when he en- 
deavoured to repair the injary caused by an unbappy war, and to restore 
librium of revenue and expenditure. In 1852, disagreeing with 
his he retired for a brief space from the Ministry, bat was re- 
called in November of the same goer and succeeded M, d’Azeglio as Pre- 
sident of the Council. During this period of his administration be in- 
troduced the principles of Free-trade into the commercial code of the 
kingdom of Sardinia, greatly reduced the tariffs, and by commercial 
treaties with several powers, among others with Eogland, extended the 
commerce of Sardinia with foreign countries. In the oning of 1555, 
through his exertions and adyjce, Piedmont joined the Anglo-French al- 
liance, and despatched Sardinian troops to in the Crimean expedi- 
tion. At the he took an active part in the Congress of Paria, and 
there, for the time, called the attention of the representatives of the 
of Europe to the cause of Italy. He concladed the alli- 
, between France and Sardinia for the deliverance of the 
Peninsula from the domination of Austria, resigning his office at the end 
the sudden termination of the nae 
Emperor. In January, 1860, Count 
assumed the Presidency of the Council, was placed at 
t of Foreign Affaire, as well as of the Interior, 
& brief in’ , the direction of the Italian cabinet 

time of his death.— London paper. 
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of that period aguin 
afterwards laid aside at Consteatinople, having lost all his personal 


. In 1854 he was transferred from the E. I. Company’s service 
Hoya arm: 
the with 


f 


. with which he served in the Crimes, and obtained 
for Alma, Inkermana, and Sebastopol. From the 
on account of bad health, and returned to Eag- 
land. He was then appointed to the Kilkenoy district as Assist.-Adjt.- 
.. ofterwards Bri Major at the Carragh, and afver Brigade-Mojor 
and Dep.-Assist.-Adjt. Gev. in Dublin. At the Curragh his healtb, how- 
ever, had been further damaged, and, not rallying in Dublin, be was 
transferred to Australia ; but disease bad taken too strong a bold opon 
him. and be was invalided home in the end of 1859, when he reacbed Pau, 
fn the south of France, where be remained aatil his death. It will be in 
the recollection of our readers that the freedom of this city was in the 
wost flattering manner, after his gallant and sgeceasfal defeoce of Silis- 
tria, conferred upon Major Nasmyth ; and all must lament the early re- 
moval of one whose professional skill and personal gallantry effected so 
early and important successes in the Turkish campaign —Sco/sman. 


Sim G. Mactean.—Commiseary-General Sir G. Maclean, K.C.B., whose 
death has been recorded, entered the commiseariat service in 1812, served 
in the Peninsula and South of France till the close of the campaigns of 
1813-14, and was present with the army of occupation from 1815 to 1818 ; 
subeequently be was employed in Canada, the West Indies, and West 
Coast of Africa. He was made a commissary-general in 1849 for bis 


Crimea be was inva! 


services io Van Dieman’s Land, and in that capacity served at the head- | 24 


quarters of the forces ia the field during the Kaffir war of 1852-3, accom- 
pe iwg the expedition across the Orange River to Platburg in 1852. 

ia retoro from the Cape he was knighted, and subsequently served 
with the army in the East at Constantinople, and in the Crimea from 
March 1855 to the close of the Crimean war ; for which eervices he was 
created K.C.B. and commander of the Sardioiau Order of St. Maurice and 
St. Lagarvs. 


At Hounslow, Major Craven, of Richardstown, County Louth.—In London, 
Capt. Gostling, R.N.—At Fazakerley, John Howard, Esq., R.N.—At Gibraltar, 
Price, 100th Regt., son of Wm. , Esq., of Quebec.— At Umballah, In- 
dia, Major J. Atkinson, 89th Regiment.—At Bath, the Hon. and Rev. F. 8. 
Monckton.—At Malta, E. K. H. Hallett, Esq., Commander ~— Navy.—Ona 
board H.M.S. Punjab, returning from India, Lieat. H. J. Dowell.— 
ton, 8 8. Blandford .» Surgeon, R.N.—At Simla, 
aster-General in India.—At the Parsonage, the 
cumbent of Haworth, near Bradford. H 





i 


i 


as © in his last hours.—At Milan, 
G. H. Avesani. He was, with Daniel Manin, the most illustrious exile 

it, and shared with Manin the honour of the revolution and of the 
Venice. Hxtensive political and legal knowledge, and a firmness be- 
proof, distinguished this ardent Italian patriot. eon se Re ap & S, 
devoted himself to the redemption of his country to the last hoar of his life. 
r. B. Woodward, architect, known as the partner of Sir Thomas Deane, and 
in conpection with the Dublin and Oxford New Museums. 


Apypotutments. 
The Gazette of the 3rd inst. announces in the form the 


usual 
Bir George Grey, K.0.B. (now Governor of the Colony of the 
Hope), to be Administrator of the Coluny of New Zealand. 


i 
} 


a 


ty 


tment of 
of Good 
This latter title is 


ong), to be Administrator of the 
the Governor.—Spenser St. John 


rnor. , Esq., now Consul-Gen. 
of Borneo, to be Consul-General to the 


Republic "of yor 
obn Browne, one of the members for Mayo, is to 

Treasary, in the room of Mr. The Hon. J. Canchon has been sworn 
in at 


Bagwell.—' 
bec, as Chief Commissioner of Public Works, in the place 
resigned 


office of Bishop of Ontario.—The Rev. Char! ° lessor 
Divinity at Cambridge, and Professor of Divinity ia King’s College, London, 
to be Dean of Exeter.—The Vice-Consulsbip at St. Paul de Loando me 
vacant by the death of Mr. J. W. Brown. 


Arup. 


The new line of fortifications to be built at the entrance to the Med- 


way, for (be better protection of the dockyard and arsenal at Chatham, sag 


will be armed with the 100-pounder Armstrong», and 68-pounders, throw- 
ing either shot or she:l.——Two thoueand of Martin’s liquid shells have 
been supplied to the batteries in Chatham district, including Tilbury 
Fort, New Tavern Fort, and the Medway. Cupolas for prepariog the 
molten iron bave also been supplied to those fortifications.——Instruc- 
tions have been received at Woolwich for the removal of 1,000 ganners 
aod drivers of the “se Artillery to the camp at Aldershott, in conse- 
quence of the crowded state of the garrison.—The officers of the Royal 
Horse Guards celebrated the 200th anniversary of the formation of the 
regiment by adioner given at the London Tavern on the 5th inst. Io 
the absence, through indisposition, of General Viscount Gough, G.C.B., 
| the Colonel of the regiment, the chair was taken by Lt.-Col. Baillie, the 
commanding officer.——An order will soon be issued from the Horse 
Guards, putting an end to the instruction of the gaoners of the Royal 
Artillery, in smooth-bored field ord and ing it to the drill of 
the rifed gun. The gun which so often assisted us to victory—from 
Plaesy to Lucknow, from Corunna to Sebastopol—will never again be 
seen but in the dust-covered of our national records. 














War Orrice, Jane 4th.—2nd Life Gds: F. T. Townsend to be Cor and Sub- 
Lt, b-p. 6th Drag Gds: Lt Stoddard is perm to ret by sale. RI Artil: Lt-Col 
and Bvt-Col Smythe, supern list, to be Lt-Col, v Bt-Col Browne dec ; W Shep- 

ard, to ng? am Ri - wg Lt Swetenham tw be placed on seconded list ; 
ts Geble, Whindfield, Smith, Hepper, Masterson. and Morris, with temp rank, 
to have perm rank. 2nd Ft: StaffSarg Loyd, M.D., to be Surg. 8th: Ens 
Cook to be Lt, b p, v Fry, who ret; Eas Bridge to be Lt, b p, vy O'Hara, who 
ret ; Ens Fleetwood to be instruct of mask, v Aylmer, who res that app. 9th : 
Ens Farsdon to be Lt, b p, v Astley, who ret ; Eas Dann to be Lt, b p, v Lynne, 
who ret ; J A Ind, F W T Clogat and 8 Good be bp. 10th: Lt 
¥ » bp. v Hast who ret; Ens Robertson to be Lt, b p; A 
th Ft: Bolton, Artil 3, to be 
th: is Seah to be Orel, ba v Vardon, who ret ; 
p- lith : En Lindsay to be Lt, b p, v Morgan, who ret, 
esworth to be Capt, b p, v Lambert, who ret. i 
Read to have rank of Lieutenant; Ensign Affi» 
2ist: E E Coote to be En, b-p. 23rd: En Rae to be t of Mask, v Lt. 
Williams who has res that app. 3ist: Staff-Surg Rennie, M.D., to be Sarg, 
| 35th: Eo Brown to be Lt, w-p, v Fryer, dec. 48th: H Brown to be Ea, b-p. 
| 49th: G si McClellan to be Ea, w-p. 51st: Staff Surg O'Neal to be Surg. 56 
| Staff —s Stafford to be Asst-Surg. 60th: Lt Deyne, ng. 7th Lt Drags, 
| to be Lt; En Morris to be Lt, b-p, vy Doyne who ret; E W H Crofton to be Eo 
b-p ; Serg-Maj Story to be qtrmtr, v Fitz-Gibbon, who ret on 2 62nd: Ens 
Theobald to be Lt b-p, v Harrison, who ret; F © Clarke to be Ea, b-p. 66th: 
W Bridgman to be Ea, w-p, v Campbell, whose app has been canc. 80th: Staff 
Asst'Sueg White, MD, to" be Asst Burg, v Gilchrist app to Staff, 88th: Staff 
: it wp,v = 











19th : Lieutenant Mo 
and Adjt 


Asst-Surg Curran to be Asst-Surg. 3 Kaight to be Capt, 

dec. 2ad W I Reg: Staff Asst-Surg Wales to be Asst-Sarg,v Harris dec. 

jg ey MB, to be Asst-Surg, v Richardson dec.—Medical 

| Depart: -Maj » MD., who ret on b-p to have hon rank of In- 
spec-Gen of Hospitals; Surgs Daniell, MD, 3let Ft, th, MD, 5ist, Fitz-Gib- 

bon, 2nd W I Regt, and J emg: Ft, to be Staff Surgs.— Memor: Lt-Col 

Dill, b-p, R E, and Capt Knipe, 3ist Ft, to ret by sale. 


Navp. 
Inon-PLATED Suirs —At one time it was supposed that the Lords 
the Admiralty would wait to see the of the Warrior at 
before ordering apy further iron ships to be built ; but it would 
that either the slowness with which this pattern ship is 4 
io <, nd rapidity Kf eae of our roped alle 
on ° water, their to 
Sas aires Siento 


of 
of 
in Victoria-street, 
object tor which 


whlch, preeiden 
Hay, R. N., has been for some time past sit 
er, bas, for the furtherance of the imporiant 


estminst 
. | It was originally formed, called into its support a consultative com- 


mittee of gentlemen whose occupations would naturally lead them to 
an acquirement of considerable ledge in refi to the structure 
of iron plates best Ee Me caverns Geer am, 208 te ub- 
lic will learn with satisfaction that Messrs. Laird, Samada, Scott Rus- 
sell, Fairbairn, and Palmer are among thase who will be applied to for 
advice.— Army and Navy Gazette. 


VareraN Fiac Orvicers.—Sir Joba Pakington, in his evidence before 
the Admiralty Committee, stated that he not only the sanction of 
the Government of which he was a member, bat that of Her Majesty the 
Queen, to retire ily all flag-officers whose age and infirmities 
would prevent them from serving. A ramoar is now current that the 
Dake of Somerset is prepared with a scheme embodying the views of Sir 
Joho upoa this subject ; and it is further affirmed that, if only a gentle 
amount of preesure is brought to bear upon the Government, the plan 
will be developed.—Jbid. — 


Tue “ Mersey” at Hativax, N.S.—This magnificent frigate—juetly 
the my of the British Navy—which arrived here last Saturday, le(t 
Evgland on the 12h ult. for this station. She mounts 40 gus, 68- 
pounders, 10-inch, and Armstrong 100-pounders. She is manned by 600 
mea, of which 40 are officers, and 70 marines. She steams 13 knots at 
fall power, and can maiataia a speed of 9 knots under half steam. As 
to length, she is 350 feet; breadth, 60; depth, 30 feet ; tonnage 3760. 

When approaching the “Banks,’’ we learn, that Captai Caldwell, 
C. B., on falling in with some ice-bergs, it it would be interesting 
to experiment on them with these terrific rifled cannon. According!y, 
an Armstrong ehell was fired at a small ice-berg about 160 feet high, 
from a distance of four miles and a balf, Such was the effeot that a 
block of ice, jadged to be of about 100 tons, fell from the sammit. This 
large weight, failing from the top of the berg, removed the centre of 

vity, which caused the whole fabric to roll over and rock to aad fre. 
t was considered a most satisfactory test of the vast , and des 
tructiveness of these missiles. Further trials were made with other pro- 
jectiles supplied to the Navy—namely, hollow shot percussion Shrapeell, 
time fuze shell, molten iron abell, &:.,—all tending to exhibit ore 
featare in modern warfare at sea, viz., the extreme probability of every 
vessel being in flames soon after she is engaged.— Abridged from Halifax 
“ Morning Chronicle,” June i1. 





Two Guys Oversoarp.—If there be no more reason for the reprimand 
of an able and active seaman than is to be found in any report that has 
reached England of the firet Court-Martial beld under last year’s Naval 
Diecipline Act, and if that first specimen of the Every Three Ships their 
own Martial eystem is » sample of what we are hereafter to expec 
een ere en Ee 

ered an experienced officer until be 

Commander Montagu O'Reilly, an officer long and favourably kaown in 
the service, has been in constant employment for a quarter of a centary. 
He was at the capture of Amoy twenty years ago, ne has served on the 


West Coast of at the Cape during the Kaffir war, was wounded 
im the bombardment of Odessa, was with the 





: po me of these preparations further exertions were 








— from imminent peril by the throwing overboard of guas 
0! 


The Lapwing having arrived safely at Malta, Commander 

ORelly was tried on the 23rd of last month, on board the Hibernia, 

Court-Martial formed according ‘to the provision of the Nav 

Act, under presidency of Captain Horaby of the Neptune. was 

“ for neglect of duty in not preparing his chip for, and making her other- 

wise all snug, the better to weather the coming gale, ia whick she made 

a jeteon of her guns, and for having, throagh want of proper A pwr panes 

caused to be expended two pivot-gans (68-pounders) and 280 shot unne- 

cessarily cast overboard during the gale encountered in the Doro pas- 
6.” 


The result was that the charges were declared to be “partly proven,” 
which phrase, whatever it may mean at a Court-Martial, means in an 


| Eoglieh law court incompletely proved,—and the sentence against the 


Court (for the terms of it make the sentence one that presses even more 
hardly against the Court iteelf than against the prisoner) was that the 
Commander of the rescued vessel was sentenced ‘in consequence of the 
great zeal and ability evinced on the trying occasion, and being all day 
and nigbt upon deck, to be only reprimanded.” 

What can be said of such a sentence? Long tried and proved abi- 
lity in the profession, quick wit, zeal and knowledge exercised in the act 
of saving a ship’s crew from wreck, may not avail to protect any naval 
officer from tbe discredit of a cheap and handy reprimand, if the metal of 
which good eailors are made is thus to be found lighter than gun-metal, 
when one is weighed against the other. 

In this instance some litile want of foresight may bave been “ partly 
proved.” But the truth is that, as ander the old system no Coort-Mar- . 
tial would have been held, 20 under the new system no Court-Martial 
ought to have been held, to the apparent discredit of a valuable officer, 
in such a case as this. The Naval Discipline Act has ils good uses and 
intentions. Bat it will become only a nuisance to the service if too little 
common sense and too much of the spirit of the martioet are thus to be 
applied to its interpretation —Hzaminer, May 25. 


Beaoar-my-Neicusour ; Frexcu anp Barrisu. * * * * On the 
23d of May Lord C. Paget had to defend the policy of the Admiralty to 
taking a very large vote for timber, and on that occasion he 
himeelf to Mr. Lindsay aud other remonstrants in a toue exactly resemb- 
ling that now adopted by Sir J. Pakington in his admonition to the Go- 
vernment. He remarked that hop. members were mach in error if they 
sapposed we had any great superiority of naval force. He s\ated thathe 
could give the name, the date, the actual condition of ev ship laid 
down in the French dockyards. He proceeded to eoumerate thee a. 

he 


and his catalogue taliies exactly with Sir J. Pakiogton's. 
learnt on the 234 of May that France bad, or would have, 15 iron-cased 


frigates or line-of-battle ships, besides nine smaller veesels similarly pro- 
tected, making a fleet of 24; and Lord C, Paget ad that in conse- 
for ia our own 
jockyards, aud further additions to our iron cased navy. “ As the intel- 
ligence,” said he, “ relating to the construction of these ships in France 
rested on the very best authority, the Government would be acting most 
unwisely if they neglected to make corresponding preparations.” 

- * © * We confess, however, our belief that in rome way or 
other the French are acquiring a more powerful fleet of ironsides than 
Mr. Lindsay’s informants gave him reason to expect a few months ago. 
They are laying down these vessels in great numbers, nine of them hav- 
ing been put oa the stocks since Febr last, and they are 
them forward to completion with a ty which may, i be ex- 

lained by the concentration of their efforts, bat whica certainly calls 
‘or corresponding activity on the part of our own Government. 
cessary action, bowever, bas bee: The 


building a ship, the second, third, and fourth are as good to 
Queen’s yards or Scott Russell’s as they were when broached 
ginning of the seventeenth century. 2. That she be swift. 3. 
be stout-sided (for which iron ie now resorted to.) 4. That 
oat her guns all weather (which la Gloire cannot do.) Aad 
an imprevement that Ral h 


eigh mentions as belonging to 
been better followed out in the lines of the Warrior, she w 
to be a better sea-boat. “ We have given longer Floares to our 
says Sir Walter, “ than in the elder times, and betier bearing under 
ter, whereby they never fall into the sea after the head, end 
aay body, nor sinck sterae, nor stoope upon a wind.’”’—Examiner 
lay 25. - 

The paddle-wheel steam sloop Gladiator, 6, 403 b. p., Commr. H. D. 
Hickley, arrived at this port on Tuesday last. She left Halifax, N.5., 
on the 3st alt., and bas been cruising along tbe southern coast. She lies 
off Statea Island, in mid-stream, opposite the Qaarantine ground. The 
Gladiator was to go to sea again, on @ cruise, yesterday or to day.—— 
The port division of the Channel squadron, consisting of the Hagar, 91, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Erskine; the Donegal, 101 ; the Hero, 
91; aud the Trafalgar, 91, ander way on the 6th inst., and left Spi- 
head tor the wee\ward.—tThe flagship Revenge, Aboukir, Centurion, 
Conqueror, left Plymouth Sound on the 7th inst. for Gibraltar.——The 
Herald, surveying ship, Capt. Denbam, was paid off at Uhatham, on the 
Ist inst.——The Daedalus is ordered to be fitted as a training ehip.——The 
Osborne, arrived at Portsmouth on the 5th inst., on her recurn from 
the Mediterranean trip. The Victoria and Albert arrived on the 2ad. 
——tThe Rinaldo, 17, Commr. Hewett, V. C., was expected to sail for the 
North American aod West India station about the 8:h inst. At 


Archer, previous to leavi 


for St. Hele: 
and 21 men were down with oa 


fever.—— Rear- 


tor Daedaiue ; TW T Neane to 


Promotions.—Royal Marines: Brevet Bt-Maj Morrison to be Col. 
Capt Barsard, R M Artil, to be Maj. pape 
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New Publications. 


The eecond volume ‘of Buckle’s History of Civilization has appeared in 


London, and is thas reviewed by one of the ablest of the metropolitan 
periodicale. 


Mr. buckle’s second volume is exactly what might bave been expected 
from bis firet. There is the same 
ble form, the same ardour in wor 


uiring into to see whether they are true or not. Oa the other hand, 
there is the same want of definiteness and clearness in the general con- 
ception, the same heaping together of irrelevant and undigested infor- 
mation, and the seme want of dignity, sobriety and courtesy. The 
which Mr. Buckle permits himself to use betrays a perfectly 
childish delight io annoying hie adversaries. He goes into the utmost 
extravagance of expre-sion when any of his stock sabjects of aversion 
are to be mentioned. Charles I. is “ that great criminal.” The punish- 
ment of death iseaid to be properly reserved for “ despots who, like 
Charles, conspire against their country.’’ Episcopal ordination is stated 
to be “an idle and childish farce.” An historian is perfectly at liberty 
to blame Charles I. and to express a disapprobation of the Episcopal 
form of Chorch polity. But this blartiog out of offensive pbrares is 
the pastime of a schoolboy in his debating society, or of a Radical 
tailor at his pothouse, rather than of a writer on a great and grave sub- 
ject. It pointe to a most serious defect in Mr. Backle’s mind—to a total 
want of that power to understand those from whom he differs, which is 
indispensable to an historian. And it also points to a serious defect in 
Mr. Buckle’s training. Most persons feel the pleasure of applying hard 
names and insulting terms to their opponenta, bat almost all educated 
persons find an opportunity of gratifying and satiating in early life so 
trumpery & jon. Boys and young men utter any opinions in any 
language. They go to their unions or pehectogs, and have a good fight 
on some favourite subject of quarrel. One party bellows ont that 
Charles I. was a saint, and another that he was a perjured villain. As 
they get older, they begin to see that all their fary comes to very ‘little, 
P~ | under the guidance of steadier minds take to — history seri- 
ously, and try to uoderstand the position, the character, the difficulties, 
the sorrowe, and the prejudices of the man against or from whom they 
used once to rant. Mr. Buckle writes as if, for the first time in bis life, 
he bad now obtained a vent for those boyish ebuilitions of which men 
who have been thrown with their fellows are generally ashamed by the 
time they attain their mejority. 
Mr. Buckle, in this second volame, uadertakes to show that civiliza- 
tion has-been retarded in Spain and Scotland by the influeace of the 
clergy, and that the special mode io which their influence has operated 


in each country is the exclasion of ecientific knowledge To his whole | 924 al 


line of argument the objection may be made that Mr. Backle nowhere 
tells us distinctly what he means by civilization, and that, so far as he 
gives us indirectly to understand his meaning, bis tion seems very 
imperfect. He seems to imply that the great criterion of civilization is 
the decay of superstition and the acceptance of the priaciple of tolera- 
tion. Undoubtedly this is part of civilization, if by civilization is meant 
an approach to the best state of society of which man, so far as we know, 
is capable, But it is only a part. Mere toleration, the mere destraction 
of superstition, may easily consist with the total destraction of all re- 
ligious feeling and the total withdrawal of all that is highest aud noblest 
in the emotional life of man. So far as we see, a French philosophe of the 
last century would answer perfectly to Mr. Buckle’s ideal of a civilized 
mao. If so, what is the good of civilization? Why should any one take 
the trouble to dance and sing because civitization advances? That the 
barney voped of the eighteenth century readered a great service to civili- 
zation, by pushing one side of it, is very trac. But then it was only one 
side that they helped forward. The problem of civilization is not only 
to abate superstition and inculcate to'erance. It is also to preserve 
what is vitel in religion, and to stimulate the highest aspirations of the 
heart. That the Spanish aod Scotch clergy have been exceedingly want- 
ing in any love for, or even endurance of, toleration, is quite true ; but 
it does not at all follow that they bave not been contributing towards 
the development of the other side of civilization. Pf the Spanish clergy 
we do not pretend to know much, bat the Scotch cl have fostered in 
Scotland a great amount of genuine, fervent, and noble re 

This is a most important contribution to the general 
Seoteh nation. So an accession of tha! 


fous feeling. 
vance of the 
t common fee end that extended 


It is trae Mr. Backle ts to the whole creed of the Scotch and 
clergy. He thinke all theology and all theological systems a 
mistake ; , therefore, it might be argued that he ought not to be said 
to overlook a part of civilization which he condemns, That he should 
ly say that he thinks the creed of Christendom erroneous shows 
py courage, and we wish to pay a hearty tribute to bis fearlessness. 
t ig @ good thing that we should have some open speaking in an age 
and coustry where there is so much of half thinking and half speaking. 
Mr. Buckle is perfectly at liberty to atate his opinion that physical sci- 
ence will soon show that it can destroy all belief In the supernatoral. 
Bat then be avows bis desire to see a pure religious feeling of some sort, 
and this suggests two remarks. 

In the first place, there ought to be far fhore frequent traces of a care. 
ful inquiry into the natare, the sources, and the possibility of a religious 
feeling apart from a religion than appear in his volume. He does not 
souers to as to have set definitely before him what he means by ibis re- 
ligious feeling, and what is ite relation to the constitution of man. Ani 
in the second place, supposing that a religious feeling of some sort is a 
part of the ultimate and highest destiny of man, there is not the slightest 
reaeon for doubting that a belief in particalar systems is an im- 
apy and perbaps indispensable preliminary. Scoteh clergy may, 
or all that we can gather from Mr. Buckle’s book, have been paving the 
way for the ex, jon of that religion, or religious feeling, which will 
survive the destractive operations of physical inquiry. They may, in 
short, have been powerfully aiding the progress of civilization. 

Mr. Buckle’s chapter on the poor, unedacated, silly Puritan preachers 
is very amasiog. He collects a great variety of odd stories about them, 
and shows bow ready they were to claim « special glory for themselves, 
how their fears or their hopes gave a colouring of the sapernatural to 
everything around them, and how they bullied aad frightened their 
flocks. Mr. Buckle bas a great turn for patting together a vast quantity 
of illustratious of a general proposition, and it is very curious to see 
what these preachers thought aod taught. Bat what is the exact purpose 
of all this most elaborate exposure of the follies of the Covenanting 
preachers? If any one requires to have it proved to bim that Protestants 
can be as tyrannical and es credulous as Catholics, here is abundaot 
proof; and if any one is unaware that a very uneducated clergy, taken 
from the lower ranks of society, devoid of all -uperintendence from bet- 
ter-trained miode, and living ia a time of persecution, danger, and pas- 
siorate excitement, is apt to do aod say many thiags which the sober 
judgment of the learned who live at ease cannot quite approve, he may 
glean a lesson once for all from these anecdotes of the clergy in 
the sixteenth and seven‘eenth centuries. Bat when we have got so far, 
what further step are we to take? Mr. Backle does not appear to us to 
give at all a fair picture of the Scotch clergy, nor to throw much light on the 
general history of the ministers of the Scoten religion, nor, 80 far as appeare, 
to show us the trae state of the Sootch intellect at the period. The Scotch 
clergy would be exceeding!y ill appreciated and unders:ood if they were to 
be judged only by the extravagancies of their discourses and writings. 
They gained the hearts of their flocks by their fervent piety, by the ear- 
bestoess of their moral indignatioo, by the completeness with which their 


character and history of euch men may be gathered 
the persistency with which be treats them, and all ministers of reli- 
gion, as almost exclusively guided by a selfish wish for power, money, 
and izement. Every priest is in bis eyes a bird of prey, a rob- 
* an intrigaer. He gives us to understand that he is up to all the 
ot knaver, and that he sees through the clergy of all the sects. 
t that so very primitive and cimple a view of the general 
the Christian clergy had been exc'usively appropriated 
the cheap Sanday press. Nor have we any very eure guar- 
lliterate ministers of the days of the Covenant, driven 
t of danger to another, are fairly to be taken as the repre- 
the Scotch intellect in their time. : 

an historian a century hence were to jadge of the intellect 
the silliest tracts and sermons of our day, he would be doing 
. Buckle does when speaking of the saccesst 
There may 
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wer of grouping materials in a reada- 
out a great subject, and the same 
fertility in saggesting thoughts which, if not very true, are worth in- 


chance to be preserved. We do not see how we are to be certain that 


against the intellect of his genera'ion being judged of by extracts from 
the sermons of the Covenanters. Every Sunday in Eogland there are 


Backle, which are shouted out by the more zealous 
all creeds and eects. We should know nothing more about England than 


stances to show that Mr. Spurgeon and hers of his class were guilt 

of want of taste, oe — ere py 
The general conception of the work. then, appears to us to be one- 

sided, for a most important part of civilization is omitted altogether 


that needs proof or serves any end. The book is also disSgared by the 
little flourishes of animosity to which we bave referred. Bat it never- 
theless has considerable merits, and contains much that is very well 
worth attending jto. Mr. Buckle has the ait of giving readable :um- 
maries of facts, and as he is very carefal and laborious in getting up his 
materials, he often pats before bis reader a general view of portions of 
history which are interesting when preseated in this way, although not 
attractive enough to form a subject of study. His account of the rela- 
tions of the Spanish monarchy to the people, and of the struggle be- 


| rapid and agreeable manner. Mr. Buckle also suggests many new and 
valuable modes of regarding groups of well-known actors or writers. 
His sketch of the great Scotch authors of the eighteenth century, and his 


tive method in reasoning, is, perhaps, the best instance which this 
volume contains, Above all, Mr, Buckle’s book is pervaded by a desire 
to attaia trath, an interest in great problems, and a courageous resolu- 
tion to say what he thioks, which separate all be writes from the pro- 
dacticns of ordinary minds. 


A subject that is connected at once with the practical and thé appa- 
rently impracticable is thus handled by anotber journal. It is the 


fraitless eearch for perpetual motion, newly registered, so to say, by Mr. 
Henry Dircks, a Civil Engineer. 


Alchemical seekers after “ the stone of the philosophers” had, at least, 
one simple, settled, idea in their heads—a monomaniacal idea if you 
will, bat still a definite and identical idea,—however various may have 
been their ways of trying to work it out. Every one of them entertained 
the identical idea that a certain chemical agent combined with lead or 
otber metal constituted gold.—that the sages or philosophers whoee 
works they studied had actually found it to be so ;—and what they one 

1 wanted to do was to make gold,—that was, to imitate nature in 
her metallic processes, and produce, artificially. a thing—namely gold,— 
which stood before their eyes, aud about the reality and existence of 
which thing, at all events, there could be no mistake. But the seekers 
after perpetual motion bad but one definite thing before their eyes, which 
they desired artificially to produce. Nature presents us with perpeiual 
motion, certainly in various aspects ; but it was no one of these various 
exemplars of perpetaal motion, which apy ove of the projectors of per- 
| petual motion wanted to produce, or imagined he had realized. In the 
tides we have perpetual motion, but no one wanted to produce the 
| tides: and so with the motions of the planets : no one desired artificially 
| to produce planets. What they wanted, if it can be said they had any- 
| thiog definite in the general idea, which, asa class, they held before their 
longing eyesight, was perpetual motion in the abstract ; and as to which 
| each projector had his own idea, or class idea. 
| One set, for example, wanted merely to have perpetual movement with- 
| out apy power applicable to hinery. What they desired to do was 
| to obtain a movement which, fom being perpetual, would enable them 
| to discover the longitude. Ot desired to keep a ball perpetually re- 

volving, by means of magnetism. Others wished to have a water-wheel 
| which would go perpetually by means of water which it was perpetually 

pumping up for the purpose ; and probably even they did not care to 
| have any surplus poue thereby, to avail themselves of, for auy useful 

parpose ; although some did have the preposterous expectation, not only 
that they would realize 100 per cent. of the power thas obtainable, but 
something to spare, so as to be able, for example, to fill a reservoir above, 
=” working their wheel with a portion only of the water pumped up 
rom below. 


The ideas of perpetual motion projectors, however, were not always 
£0 preposterous as thie. There were some who actually realized 
idea they set out with. Thus a Mr, Coxe, an automaton maker, pro- 
duced a wateh@which he so applied to the mercury in a barometer, that 
the rise and fall gave motion to the watch, or rather kept it in perpetu- 
al motion ; for of itself alone the watch cou'd go a year. Even here, 
nevertheless, the inventor was not necessarily nearer than before to the 
point he ultimately had in view, of co: og a perfect chronometer, 
or of thereby discovering the lougitude ; because, in fact, it was not per- 
petual motion at all which was really reqaired to do this: a common 
watch, wound up regularly, and never allowed to stop, is in perpetual 
motion. It was perfect regulation which was requisite ; and although 
Coxe's watch is said to have hed a self ve ape to let off or adjust all 
excess of power caused by the irregularities of the rise and fall in the 
barometer, there is vo reason to believe that be had thue attained a per- 
fect regulator ; and even if he had, hat at least was not “ perpetual mo- 
tion.” 

Again, another projector proposed to make & common clock to be a 
perpetual mover by meane of the tides, so that in the rise a pipe com- 
municated the water to a bucket, which thus deacended by the increased 
weight ; and, in so doing, wound up the clock ; when it was to be tipped 
over, by a projecting kool), or some other means, and so allowed to re- 
ascead as the weights descended. Here, too, was a very feasible and 
practicable idea of perpetaal motion ; and a correspondent of our own, 
some time ago, we recollect, proposed some such means of keeping the 
Westminster Palace clock going. 

There were and are entertained ideas of perpetual motion, however, 
of quite a different description from any realizable by means of these 
| perpetual forces of nature, and independent of all but gravity. One 

very favourite notion seems to have been the perpetual revolution of a 

whéel, by means of weights, which were ever to bolt out on one side, to 

a distance from the axle, so acting as a lever power, worked by means 
| of gravity ; and ever to be gathered in again on the other side, towards 
| the axle ; so as not to interfere with the desired “ mechanical power” 
| thus obtained on the other side, Many forms of this sort of perpetual 
motion have beea invented ; bat the most curious thing of all is the fact 
that the ingenious and certainly veracious enough Marquis of Worces- 
ter, of ancient fame, explicitly deciares that one of his wonderfal “ Cen- 
tary of Inventions” was precisely such a wheel ; and that it had been 
made, and set a going, too, in the Tower ; although he is, as usual, aod 
| purpose}y, somewhat obscure in his description of it. 

“ The wheele,” says the Marquis, “ was 14 foote ouer, and 40 weights of 50 

apiece: Sr Wm. Belford, then Lieut. of ye Tower, and yet lining, can justify 
it with seuerall others. They all saw that noe sooner these walabie peas 
ye Diameter Line of ye vpper syde but they hung a foote trom ye cen- 
ter ; nor no sooner Diameter line of the lower syde, butt they hung 
| a foote nearer: bee pleased to judge ye consequence.” 
| Another famous wheel of this kind, which also “ went,” was that of 
Orffyreas, which was probably invented on the Marquis of Worcester’s 
| principlee, and from his obecure description. It is said to have gone for 
two months under jealous supervision ; when the inventor, in a rage with 
what be conceived to be ill-treatment, broke it to pieces. 

In a curious and interesting work, recently published, “ Pe 
Mobile ; or, Search for Self-motive Power, duriag the Seventeenth, Eight- 
eenth, and Nineteenth Centuries,” the author, Mr. Dircks, whose chief 
purpose it was to collect together all the materials requisite to form a 
record of what has been done, or attempted, rather, in this curious branch 
ot quasi ecience—and most instructive in one sense it is— 8 reepect- 
fully, although of course dubiously, of this wheel-form of the perpetual 
motion. In bis Introductory Essay, he eays,— 

“ Appearances are e way so much 0; d to offe: apy plausible 
of catenin all the wisest can sey amounts tg bo more won| 

; or— ver joand ; and, if found, discoverer probabil. 
onatich ‘the fhane’of others nite as much as, if not more than, hisown. The 
insufficiency of 














the only su means of solving bgp) 5 epee ay by 
contriving @ wheel so that all the weights on one side be constantly fur- 
ther from the centre than the weights of the op side—has been 


posite 
to be shown in a palpable manner by Desaguliers ; but the author has invented 
a model apparatus of a more convincing character, being an actual wheel, as 
pin the diagram. We have here a wheel ha’ a number of . 
aoe 





a | tical on the top side of the wheel, are extended, te bottom spoke 
Scotchman of the seventeegth century would not have protested strongly is depressed reo ned ales — Wseabut 


absurdities of the kind, and even of the magoitude, described by Mr | 
and uninstracted of | 


we do already if some painstaking critic were to collect five thousand in- 





while the details are often curious, they are not directed to an point | have discovered it, 


tween the Scotch aristocracy and clergy, are excellent specimens of the | 
| amount of information which a writer who has this art can convey in a 





attempt to show that they were all connected together by using a deduce: | 


| sing letters patent to so much moonshine ! 





“(ta conclusion, we would briefly olmerve thet we think a careft 
conclusion, we we a | perusal of 
that has been gathered veupecting perpetua! motion, clearly eateblishes rhe 
much remains to be done to prove the impossibility of 
knotty problem ; and that a full demonstration of the difficulties that environ 
It is worthy of being attempted, even by the most exalted mathematicians. 
_ Shoald any of cur readers imagine that the search for p2rpetual mo- 
tioa must now be given up, in “ this enlightened nineteenth century,” 
they will find out their mistake when we tell them that, dowa to the 
ear 1860 inclusive, there has been a perpetual driblet of pateuts taken 
out in this and other countries, each and every one of them professing to 
In the Eoglish records of patents alone, and 


mers mf solving this 


| of them since the beginning of the present centary, Mr. Dircks, in his in- 


defatigable historical researches into this curious subject, has found out 
74 patentees, who have obtained no less than $4 patents for perpetual 


| motion,—not by that now hackneyed name, certainly, but in the less 
| questionable and more scientific form 
| motive power,” and such like. 


of ** improvements in obtaining 


“ It is curious,” says Mr. Dircks, “ to observe their several stations in life. 


| We find a prince, a baronet, twe counts, a knight of the Tower and Sword, a 


general, a groom of the privy chamber, the governor of Trinity Grow 

tor of divinity, two doctors of medicine, ae yarn a bagheion of nome 
gentlemen, four merchants, ten engineers, three civil engineers, an architect, a 
oe a contractor, a mavufacturer, a brewer, a millwright, a miller, five 
machinists, aarpenter, a draftsman, a jeweller, a watchmaker, a fecti s 
a shoemaker, a custom-house officer, with nine persons and seven officers unde- 
scribed. The major portion of these must have been persons above medio 
crity in position and education, so that the pursuit of perpetual motion has 

far from being limited to an unintelligent class, as boldly assumed b’ 

many iasufficiently.informed writers. Their patents cannot have cost much, {€ 
any, less than £4,000—a large amount to pay for the empty privilege of posses- 





Mr. Dircks’s volume is well worth looking into. Although asad re- 
cord of misspent time and talents, it contains a vast deal of entertaining 
matter. He has gleaned, in tbe course of fifteen years of desultory note- 
making and researches, a large mass of curious details and arguments 
pro and con., which he sets forth with entire impartiality. His volume 
includes many papers from ecientific and other journals and ne 
definitions and descri from treatises on natural philosophy, ency- 
clopwdias, and dictionaries, as well as ———- patents (rom 
patent records, early papers from the Philosophical Transactions, and 
those of the Paris Academy of Sciences, &o., &o. ; eo that, together with 
the introductory essay, the volume forms a complete record of the~pro- 
grese, shall we call it? of the fiuitiess search for perpetual motion. 


a 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF “THE DERBY.” 
A GRIM VIEW OF IT, 


Any one who stations himself opp the grand stand on the Derby 
day may see a very singular sight. The th ds of spectators who 
line the berches of the building present to a distant view a mass that is 
black, or nearly black, from end to end. Directly, however, the race 
begins, the hats are taken off, and every face is taraed the seme way, 
The consequence is, that the black mass becomes suddenly ping at the 
top of each line. No better illustration of the beset and rapidity of 
the operations of a crowd could be offered. Nothing could bring home 
more thoroughly how largely the enjoyment and interest of every one 
present Cepende on the vast number of other persons who are finding en- 
joyment and interest all around him. The electrical thrill that rans 
through the mind, from the mere consciousness that some event is hap- 
pening that awakens a strong feeling in thousands of present 
together, is one of the strangest emotions we experience. It does not 
exactly proceed from sympathy, for no one who feels it sets himself to 
share the feeling of others, but through the feelings of others bas a new 
emotion of his owa. Nor is it in any way a matter of reason. The event 
of the hour, if uninteresting in iteelf, i int j a 
Bumber of people look at it. But the mind bas a power of hurriedly 
picturing the amount of feeling that is going on in the breasts of those 
around, and of accumulating the separate products into a vast whole. 
We doubt whether any spectacle such as the Derby, or any public feati- 
vity whatever, gives any great pleasure to individuale. The moments 
fly away rather without than with any great gratification, Bat 
there is a poetry and an illusion about a memorable occasion, and in the 
motives and impulses of a crowd, which wins its way to our hearts. The 
oddest thing about the Derby is the manner in whicb, miles and miles 
away a Se im pediate c., : —~ > Lamy — aaa 
seem to take a personal pride in '. on ev va- 
grants of all kinds as belonging, in some epecial way, to themselves ; and 
at every door groups are aseembled not only to see the sight of the tra- 
vellers aad their equipager, but also to put in a general claim to have 
something to do with the national holiday. 

It is very hard, however, to see any traces of tive amusement apy- 
where. If any one will take the trouble ta either side of the road 
for half a mile, he will not see above one face in ten that bears traces of 
good animal spirits or merriment, and the women ly are almost 
universally serious and silent. The great majority of the travellers 
themselves are evidently not much inclined to talk. Here aod there 
may be a merry or a witty party, but most of them move along 


<4 











in a state of passive acquiescence. It is this prevailing silence 
that chiedy distinguishes an —— crowd from a one. 
Foreigners, and more particularly French and Itulians, on voc!- 


feratiog and shrugging, and invoking Heaven, and using eyes and 
hair as engines of conquest with a pertinacity which Eoglichmea never 
rival. There appears to be scarcely any email-talk going on anywhere. 
Perhaps this silence does not imply any great want of enjoyment. For 
oil that any ove can know, the Lan ——s as happy a day as 
foreigners could bave. They are p e their fashion, and why 
shoald they be bound to communicate to their neighbours the fact that 
pleasare is felt? This pleasure probably consists first, in the general 
sense of @ ey secondly, in the titillations of a pardonable vanity in 
being mixed up with a scene which is very aristocratic, and rather dash- 
ing and incorrect. Thirdly, there are the mere pleasures 
a ate , the freeh air, and above all, the constant 
drinking, emokiog. Luacheon is the great featare of 
ceded and succeeded by a — of varied fluids. 
must be more glad of lunch at erby than elsewhere, as 
ings can have so little interest for them. Generally speaking, the 
tience with which women can go through public occasions without 
ing, or with only such wretched eating as buns, is perhaps 
the most curious mark of tbe distinction that separates their sex from 
the other. But at the Derby, as the lunch is at hand, and there is 
little else to do, they seem in a manner to redress their wrongs on the 
provisions, and to find a counterpoise to the dulnesa they go through in 
the _— things they nurse on their knees. 

y do women ever like crowds? Why are those immovable and 
smileless faces gathered together under those radiant bonnets, and 
brought to great places of social meeting? If there are few things that 
men really enjoy, those that women enjoy are much fewer, and public 
spectacles are scarcely among the number. 
mensely overrate the effect of their 
them. “They also take a genuine interest in ali that reveals to them 
what men do and thiok and care for. They like to understand the se- 
crets of a life that they envy. The Derby is a very bad show in this 


respect, as the kind of enthusiasm aod interest which betting awakens is 
not visible. A meet of bounds, a boat- or a review are much better. 
then see the performers performing. They look at men as engaged 


in a manly occupation. Intellectual and religious dieplaysare still more 
to thelr teste. a scene as that of an Oxford Commemoration is ex- 
actly what they like, for they then see what they consider the bighest 
bonours paid to what they consider ihe highest intellectual proficiency. 
At a sermon or a religious meeting they reach the extreme culminating 
point of pleasure. For there, too, they have the exhibition of what 
a man thinks and feels and believes. A woman preacher would a 
very scanty female audience, and would have little to say that ber sisters 
would care to hear. But a man in the pulpit epeake as a man, and he 
speaks of subjects which concera women equally, and exciie the greatest 
amount of interest and emotion. Whenever they cae move 

we must also allow something for the pleasure with w women hear 
of their collective merits, and listen to the varied signs of expression J 
which it is conveyed to them that they adorn the scene, “ rain influence, 
and are very kind tocome. Still, the greatest object of the 
number of women ie not to see the sight, nor to show off—nor to speca- 
late on the energy of men, nor to dwell on the praises of women—but | 
simply to get ou pretty well with the men on whom are 
and in whose company they may happen to be. 

pass off pretty smoothly is their most fervent 
are thankful, and if not, they are mostly very 


i 


rver on a day like the day will see strange revelations of family 
life if be looks about Bias, Elore there is a group of women who are re- 
humbly and affectionately the male wit of their party, aud bop- 
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Tye Aloiow. 








ing that be thioks them sufficiently sympathetic and ready. Here there | been driven out of the country 


is a cab with the lady and the hamper inside, and outside the geatleman 


in cheerful conversation with the driver. Fancy the humility of a Gri- | legged stool under the title of Guillaume the First. But he was not | by them he might sue the owners upon his 


selda who is content to be pat inside with a bamper while her lover or 
her husband seeks a refuge and t in the desaltory remarks of a 
cabby. Yet there Griselda sits calm, patient, a little anxious lest the 
hamper should slide off the back seat on to her kuees, but otherwise en- 
joying, after ber fashion, the great Derby day. 

Towards the end of the day a sort of festivity and excitement 





that the kiagdom of Yvetot was re-estab- 
lished in “all its privilegee,” and Guillaume @henu ascended the four- 


permitted to enjoy it unmolested, 
lous of the littie court of Yvetot, which, 
own sentence, would acknowledge no higher 
the King of France, after much litigation, by 
| confirmed the independence ot Yvetot. 
The great event of the reign of Guillaume the First, was the sinking 


The Jaw officers of Fraace were jea- 
ing and ting its 
wer than itsown. Yet 
etters patent dated 1461 





| shoot fifteen out of every twenty of them. He was, however, 
against this course, and told that if he could estimate 
As the swans are 
| rally adopted by the Queen, the Dyers’ Company, the Goldsmith’s Com- 
| pany, &c., this course was simply impossible. Neverthelees, there exist, 
many who are inclined to believe that if a respectful remonstrance were 
made to the ape ae authorities, some remedy for the present intolerable 
| evil might be adopted. When Mr. Farnell and the Thames Preservation 
| Society brought the facts of the netting before those who possessed the 


breaks out. The road is lined with a string of carriages ; and it isa source | of a well in the court-yard of his chateau, for the benefit of those of his | power to remedy the evil, concessions of importance were c 
of legitimate disappointment if at least one in four is not tenanted by a | subjects wbo could not obtain drinking water. This well still exists; | made, and the netting has been abolished. Surely a statement to the 


party prepared to profit by the license of the hour, and to show what are 
the freaks and oddities that unlimited champagne or pale ale can sug- 


gest to work British staidness. The only people, however, who really do | 


the thing well, who know the jokes the populace like, and who can be 
jolly without the arrogance of ostentatious condescension, are gents of the 

portrayed by Mr. AlbertSmith in “Mr, Ledbury.” The hero’s friend 
in that story, the “ Jack’ who leads in every scrape and folly, is a re- 
presentative of a clase, and of the only class in England, that can find 
& natural vent for real animal spirits on days of public festivity. Those 
above them in the world are either simply insolent or copy Mr. Ledbury 
and his friends. Those below them are sometimes full of real wit, but 
their era of comparative sobriety is so mach shorter and more precarious, 
that it is impossible to reckon on them for amusement ; whereas the 
“ gent,” the medical etadent or lawyers’s clerk, who neither condescends 
nor aspires, is often very amusing for a little while, if he is not too 
drank. He succeeds, because, in the first place, be is not pretending to 
be good friends, but is really on av equality with the people, who admire 
and respond to him on his line of march. When he throws a doll into 
milliner’s window, or hits a young beauty’s bonnet with a peony, there 
is a ring in his laugh and a modalation in bis voice that proclaims him 
to be, not an Emperor out in disguise, but a happy, valgar young man 
on aspree. And then egaio, be is not encumbered with shame or mo- 
desty. He does not feel the weight of bis own dignity, and ner 
he can indulge in a buffoonery that sits remerkably well on him. He 
does not m'nd patting his body into odd postures, and in many ways 
imitating the favourite clown of bis favourite theatre. He is thoroughly 
bappy in his way, and gives bimeelf up to what gigantic placards on the 
Epsom road indicate as “ a splendid arrangement—the Derby aad Oaks 
in the day, aod Cremorne at night.” 

If we o to cat up such a crowd as that which is gathered on the 
Derby day into sections, we shall find that it consists of those who are 
there on different departments of business, racing-men, betting-meo, 
keepers of Aunt Sallies, and so on—of men who in a languid and silent 
way like the boliday, the wea‘her, the sight, and the eatiog—of women 
attracted by the gaivty and by the interest of an amusement sought afier 
by men, but chiefly concerned with the private anxieties they patiently 
bear—and lastly, of a few bappy, boisterous snobs. The only thing ie, 
that in this instance the whole is mach greater than its perte. The crowd 
acts on itself, and the pleasure of being in the crowd, of forming a part 
of it, and feeling as it feels, must be added to the pleasure and the emo- 
tions of each ind vidual’. Those whom we fee are as we see them, but 
they have in addition an invisible + cceesion to their separate happiness. 
They are stirred with ibe poetry of a barmonious multitude ; and it is 
this poetry which is the real source of all that best repays us for form 
ing part of the great gathering. 


—_— 
THE KING OF YVETOT. 


Béranger has immortalised the King of Yvetot in one of his best songs. 
He describes bim as a king little known in history, who, late to rise and 
early to bed, slept very well without any glory, end crowned by Jean- 
neton with a nightcap, was a good little king. The poet says he made 
four repasts a day in bis thatched palace, travelled through his kingdom 
on an ass, and, fearing no barm, bad a dog for bis only guard, and was 
& good little king. Never trying to enlerge his kingdom, he proved a 

t neighbour, and making pleasure his code, was a model poten- 
; and it was only when he died and was buried that the people wept, 
saying he was a little king. Béranger adds that the portrait of thie 
and wortby prince is still preserved as the signboard of a famous 
in bis provioce, where very often the people exclaim while drinking 
before it : 
Ob! ob! oh! oh! ab! ah! ah! ah! 
Quel bon petit roi c’était la! 
La, la! 


We learn from Béranger’s Memoife, that he sang his little king, as 
Chamiseo wrote bis Peter Schlemih!, or Shadowless Man, as a satire upon 
the vast and unsolid ambition of the First Bonaparte, who was then 
(1813) sent tottering towards bis fal), after his disastrous Russian cam- 


paigo. 

Yretot is a little French village containing about a thousand inhbabi- 
tants, situated on the railway between Pars and Havre. The name 
Yvetot is composed of two words: “ Yve,’’ or “ Yvo” (probably the 
same as Ives), a common German name, aad “ tot,” the Celtic word for 
a house or dwelling-place. Gaguin, a French historian of the eixteenth 
century, says the origin of the kingdom of Yvetot was contemporaneous 
with that of the French monarchy ; that is to say, it was founded in the 
reign of the Merovingian king, Clotaire the First. The following is the 
story told by Gaguin : 

A certain lord of Yvetot, named Gaulthier, having incarred the wrath 
of King Clotaire, “ went to foreign parts, where tie made war against the 
enemies of the faith.” After teu years of voluntary exile, believing the 
king’s wrath to be somewhat appeased, and having obtained a letter 
from the Pope recommending him to mercy, Gaulthier ventured back to 
France. Arriving at Soiesons on a Good Friday, and hearing that the 
king was at church, he bastened there, and throwiog bimeelf at bis feet, 
implored bis pardon. “ Bat Clotaire, being a savage prince, drawing 
his sword,’ran it through bis body.” Oa hearing of this murder, pe 
trated oa « day, the Pope threatened the murderer with bis spiri- 
tual thunders if he did not immediately make some atonement for his 
crime. The fied Clotaire, therefore consented to erect the manor of 
Yvetot into a kingdom for the benefit of the heirs of his victim. Gagaia 
adds, that “he finds from an exact and indabitable authority that this 
extraordinary event took place in the year of grace 536.” 

Great doubts, however, have been cast upon the “ indubitable authori- 
ty” of Robert Gaguin, by reason that no mention of the king or kingdom 
of Yvetot is to be found in the annals of France prior to 1392, although 
there are allusions to the flef of Yvetot as fur back as the eleventh cea- 
—— Among the Norman lords who fought at tbe battle of Hastings 
under William the Conqueror, the name of the Sire Jean d’Yvetot occurs, 
and about a century later, Gaulthier d’Yvetot accompanied bis suzerain, 
Henry the Second, to the Crusades. During the reign of Philippe- 
Auguste, in 1204, afier the reunion of Normandy to France, the name of 
Robert d’Yvetot figures among the Norman lords possessing nobie and 
military fiefs, and who are requested to furnish “the third part of a 
man-at-arms” (Robertus de Yveiot tertiam partem militis): meaning, 
aw that he bas to pay one-third of the expense of bis own equip- 


men 

The first king of Yvetot recognised by the authorities of Normandy 
was Jean the Fourth, who reigned towards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. He received letters patent from Charles the Sixth and Louis the 
Eleventh of France, forbidding any of their subjects from meddling with 


bim, and acknowledging his rights and privileges. Nevertheless, when 
on ope occasion Louis the Eleventh (who never allowed himself to be 
called a king) happened to be at Yvetot, he somewhat alarmed Jean the 
Fourth by tarning towards his attendants and saying, Gentlemen, there 
are no longer any kiogs in France.” However, after a good deal of 
teasing, Jean the Fourth was permitted to reign and die, king of Yvetot. 

The kivgs of Yvetot possessed all the prerogatives of sovereignty. 
They had a court of justice of the highest jurisdiction, which issued its 
decisions without app: al ; in case of minority they could not be enrolled 
in the noble guard of the King of Fracce; they were not required to 
serve in the army, nor to pay fealty and homage, nor any tax whatso- 
ever; aod, in a word, they had no hierarchical superior. 

A medal, still preserved from the old charter-hou-e of Yvetot, repre- 
sents Martin the First, son of Jean the Fourth, sitting upon bis throne— 
@ sort of four-legged stool—with a plain gold crown apon bis head, and 

din a coat of mail fastened tight round the waist. He has long 
hair, like oll the Merovingian kings, and is represented affectionately 
embracing one of bis subjects named Bobé. Martin the First put into 
circalation as money, notched bits of leather, with the mark of a nail- 
bead in the middie. Bat as the circulation of this sort of coin was re- 
stricted to his own state, when the king fe!l into difficulties, he was com- 
— to sell bis kingdom to Pierre de Vilaines, the chamberlain of the 

ing of France. 

re Vilaines styled himeelf Pierre the First, and had reigned but a 
few months over his tiny kingdom. when be was killed at the battle of 
Azivcourt. His son, who succeeded him ae Pierre the Second, died in 
the > pel 1418, after seeing his capital burut down during the occupation 
of France vy the Eoglish; and it was not until after the invaders had 


| and the kiog commemorated his achievement by a medal with a repre- 
sentation of a well, a crank, a bucket, and a rope. 


one daughter. The youngest eon lost bis rank by marrying a daughter 
of a simple burgess of Rouen, while the princees royal of Yvetot married 
a courtier named Jean Baucher, who, on the death of Jacques the First, 
took possession of the four legge stool, the exclusion of the eldest son 
of the late king. His wife, however, happening to die soon afterwards, 
| Jean Baucher saw in the occurrence the baad of God, and in a fit of re- 
| morse restored the crown to its rightful heir, Pierre the Firat, familiarly 
| nicknamed by his subjects Pierrot, or clown, 
| Martin Dabellay, an ambassador of Francis the First, and governor of 
| Normandy, having married Isabeau, the granddaughter of Pierrot, be- 
| came the king of Yvetot, because in France the sceptre cannot become a 
distaff. 
| Daring the reign of Henry the Second of France the Norman parlia- 
| ment succeeded in wresting from the Court of Yvetot the power of pro- 
nouncing decrees without appeal, and from this time the kingdom sank 
| into the condition of a fief. Nevertheless, when the successor of Martin 
| the Second appeared at the coronation of Marie de Médicis,\the king, 
| Henry the Fourtb, perceiving that no seat had been reserved for him, 
‘ showed him to one himself, sayiog, I will have a seat of honour given to 
my little king of Yvetot, in accordance with his station and his raok.” 

The kip of Yvetot, in fact, no longer existed after the Norman 
parliament haf obtained the right of control over its high court of law ; 
and from that time the lords of Yvetot, ceasing to call themselves kings 
took the title of princes. The last priace of Yvetot, born in 1753, passed 
his life in travelling, writing books of no permanent value, and corres- 

nding with Voltaire, and other eminent men of his time. He endowed 

is kingdom with a market and a church, and the inscriptions to the 
honour of “ Camillas the Third” are still to be seen upon their facades. 
When this literary king died, in 1789, the dynasty and kingdom of 
Yvetot perished. 

So, this is all that is kaown of Béranger’s delightful little king, who 
slept very well without any glory, was crowned with a nightcap, had a 
dog for bis guard, and was a good little king. Heaven send all the world 
as good kings! 

FT — 

Dipatueria.—A pestilential disease which is new, or which is believed 
to be so, always excites -— alarm, because the imagination is apt to 
exaggerate evils of which experience bas not yet measured the extent, 
and for which skill has not yet provided a remedy. Since the disap- 
pearance of cholera, diphtheria hae, for several years, been the principal 
source of apprehension. There seems, however, to be a mistaken notion 
| generally prevalent as to the novelty of this disease, and as to the 
| opinions of the medical profession on the subject. It is true that diph- 

theria, as an epidemic, is new to the nineteenth century ; but M. Breton- 

neau, the first medical writer of the preseat day who drew attention to 
| it, never considered it as a new disease, but at once identified it with a 
malady described by the Italian and Spanish physicians of the sixteenth 
century, which, again, is well known to have been no other than the 
“ putrid sore throat” of our older English writers. Neither bas there 
been maoh difference of opinion on this peint among a. in ge- 
eral. The chief difference bas been as to whether diphtheria be ao in- 
dependent disease, or merely a modification of scarlet fever. It may not 
be altogether unprofitable to present our readers with a brief statement 
of the facts of the case, as established by a comparison of recent investi- 
gations with the recorded observations of past times :— 

1, There is little reason to doubt that a ption given by the ancieat 
Greek pbysician Areteus refers to the diseaze ln question. 

2. In modern times, the disease prevailed in an epidemic form in 
Spaio, Italy, Sicily, and other European countries, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It-visited England, France, Italy, Sweden, Hol- 
land, Germany, and North America about the middle of the eighteenth 





1818, when it broke out in France, and coutinued to prevail, more or 
lese, for some years. Within the last three or four years, i®has been pre- 
valeat on the Continent of Europe, in Great Britain, in North America, 
and in Australia. 

3. It has been known by many namee. Besides the technical applica- 
tions given to it by various medical writers, it has received, in England, 
the popular names of “ putrid sore-throat,” “ malignant sore-throat,”’ 
and “epidemic croup,” and ia Spain that of garotillo, Lastly, in the 
year 1821, it was described by M. Bretonneau, of Tours, under the name 
of “ diphtbérite,” or diphtheritis, which term having been found etymolo- 
gically objectionable, nas lately been exchanged for di 7 

4. Though it bas prevailed epidemically only at particular times and 
at uncertain intervais, it has never ceased to show itselfin a sporadic 
form—that is to say, scattered here and there among the population, 
like any other disease, and apart from any epidemic influence. 

5. The most remarkable feature of the disease, and that from which it 
derives its name of “ diphtheria” (dipthera, a skin), is the tendency 
to the formation of a false membrane, consisting of a peculiar 
exudation from the mucous eurface of the throat, air-passages, and oc- 
casionally other parts of the body. The false membrane varies much 
in consistence, situation, and ext»at. It is sometimes conficed to the 
pharyax and toneile, and at others extends to the lining membrane of 
the mouth, or downwards into the gullet. Sometimes it affects the 
larynx, and even extends into the wind pipe and bronchial tubes. Oc- 
casional!y the diphtheric exudation is preseat ia the form of a few limited 
patches in the throat, or absent altogether in cases which, nevertheless, 
are clearly attributable to the same epidemic iaflaence. Lastly, the ex- 
adation may appear on any part of the body which bas been denuded of 
its cuticle, 

6. The frequent occurreace of putrid or malignant sore throat, in con- 
nexion with scarlet fever, led to a long controversy as to whether these 
diseases were or were not essentially the same; and, till lately, the bal- 
ance of opinion had inclined greatly in favour of their identity. Re- 
newed observations of malignaut sore-throat, under its present name of 
diphtheria, has turned the scale in an opposite directioa. We have now 
the advantage of knowing—what was not formerly well understood— 
that specific febrile poisons may be, and not very unfrequently are, co- 
existent, and productive of their peculiar effects, in the same livirg sys- 
tem. This sufficiently ts for the inst io which the symptoms 
of diphtheria are combined with those of scarlet fever, while a carefal 
observation of the separate diseases has convinced a majority of inquirers 
that they are essentially distinct. This coaclusion is much fortified by 
the consideration that diphtheria is found to be frequently associated 
with measles as well as with scarlet fever, yet no one ever sapposed that 
it was identical with the former. In truth, diphtheria, like cholera aod 
other epidemics, has a great tendency to impress some of its own peculiar 
characters on other diseases which are prevalent at the same time.—Lon- 
don Revinc. 

Swans versus Fisu.—The feeiing of the landowners bordering upon 
the Thames with reference to the present enormousand yearly-increasing 
number of the swans upon the Thames is very strongly in favour of the 
views taken by the Editor of the Field. Their desire to see the propaga- 
tion of this bird retarded arises, however, from an additional motive be- 
yond that of the incalculable iojury to the claims of the river asa 
serve for fish. The landowners arge—and urge with the mischief before 
the eyes of all—tbat the swan when upon shore isa nuisance of no com- 
moa order, being a trespasser for which the holder of the land suffers in 
person and ia pocket. The large flocks which congregate upon the 
meadows during their wanderings, not only treading down with their 
splaw feet the feed, but poison by their droppings whole districts of va- 
luable grass land, the cattle refusing to touch the grass, however young 
and succulent it may be, which surrouods the smallest portion of the 
swans’ manure. Indeed it is stated, with reason, that from these causes 
one swan will directly inflict more harm upon grass land than a bead of 
cattle. Some of the farmers have attempted to take the law in their 
own hands, but they bave received warnings from the wator-bailiffs that 
their orders remaia in force for the protection of the swans, and by such 
instructions their duties are clearly defined and imperative. Yet there 
does not exist a single water-bailiff upon the Thames who is not 
ready to bear evidence against the creatures of which he is the guardian. 
How long is this anomalous state of things to remain? I believe I am 
correct in stating that Mr. Locke King, the member for East Surrey, was 
amongst those who took an aggressive course and vowed ven upon 
the swacs, threatening, amongst other substantive modes of redress, to 








Guillaume was succeeded by his s0a Jacques, who had two sons and | 


pre- | ledge 


| effect that that boon is readered nugatory by the acts of these 
would receive equal attention, and be followed by some practical 

A friend writes me : “‘ An owner of a piece of once excellent and well- 
stocked water, near here (Kintbury on the Kennett, near Admiral Dan- 
} das’s,) chuckled mightily over the gift of three brace of swans, which 

served two years to decorate his domain. His stock of fish, however 
| dwindled and dwindled away, and men were set at night to watch for 
| poachers who vever came. About the middle of last year I bethoaght 
| me of your remark, ‘ that he had taken to the bosom of his waters a set 
| of downy rascals who would not leave the weight of a scale therein” [ 

told him of this ; he bad one of their craws examined ; evidence of their 
| piscatorial pursnite were there in plenty. The other five underwent a 

similar examination, and they were plucked. The water is gradually ag- 
| suming its old character, but it will require at least two or three years, 
| and the absence of all swans, to restore it to what it was.” The worthy 
| landlord of the angling hostelrie at Weybridge, the elder Harris, writes, 
| there never was no manoer of doubt about the dreadfal mischief the 
swans do. They eats up the spawn of every kind of ‘ish until they have 

filled their bags, and then on to shore they goes, to sleep off their tuck- 
out, and then atitagain.” What is to be done! Another spawning 
season has gone over, and etill the devastation remaios in fuller foree 
than ever. Cannot some movement be organised that shall have for its 
object the protection of next year’s fecandation ?—Corresp. Field. 

thiak I can bear testimony to swans being more destructive to the 

spawn of fish on the Thames than has ye been mentioned. I was fishing 
from a coracle moored at the mouth of the river that deboucbes into the 
Thames by Egham Weir, when a swan came up the river, crowding all 
sail, in great wrath, to drive me out of his dominions. He came on an- 
til he was within the length of my rod, which I dropped to lay hold of 
the paddle, and he seemed bent on capsizing my craft with his wing, 
Suddenly, however, he turned an eye on the water, and, poking his 
and neck down, he rushed several yards, bringing up a bleak of the 
largest size in his mouth, which he turned swallowed, head first, as 
quick as the heron could do. Thus his wrath was ap 3 but I 
heartily wished for an air-cane gan, when I certainly would have stopped 
his further poachings—maugre the £5 penalty.— Jbid. 


Marve.tous Escare.—The subjoined story was told very briefly in 
the Albion of the 1st inst. This fuller version is copied from the Culeutia 


* Oo Tharsday, March 14, the two sons of Colonel Thomas, Godf 
and Frederick, left Maseoorie to ride down to Jeripani. It was dark 
when they started. The elder, Godfrey, a 7 
sisted on taking the lower road, known as Mackinnon’s. aad his brother, 
rather than allow him to ride by himeelf on a dark night, agreed to come 
with him. The road is both difficult and dangerous, and Frederick Tho- 
mas’s horse fell twice with him. Godfrey, a most dashing rider, then 
changed horses with him, and on they went again, Godfrey leading at a 
headlong gallop. The second fall bad rather stanaed Frederick, and he 
soon lost sight of his brother. Thinking, however, that he must have 
gone on, he rode slowly home to his mother’s house, but his brother had 
not arrived. The whole family were fearfully alarmed, and though 
derick was too much burt to do anything himself, another brother started 
off with men and torches to search for the lost one. Step by step for six 
long miles they traced, as they thought, the hoof marks of both horses 
right up to where the upper road turned off. A hope then sprang up in 
the minds of the anxious relatives that Godfrey might have taken the 
upper and longer road. The natives, too, said that he bad passed on to 
Debree, and a man was immediately sent off both to that place and Mus- 
soorie. ee oy came, however, and no tidings. Unable to bear an 
longer inaction, the other brother, Frederick, started off again on the 
lower road. Six miles back he again followed the hoof 
near the edge of a fearful preci 
were the dee 


century, and then, in a grest measure, disappeared till about the year | ere 


’ 

men near him. he would have fallen. As soon as be recovered 
to his brother, bat with little hope of being answered. The answer 
pees low, feeble whistle—his brother was alive ten hours 

“ By this time the other brother and some friends bad arrived, and 
they to get down to where Godfrey lay. One mass of bruises, 
faint with loss of blood, and a face scarcely to be recognised for cuts, be 
still set ap and etothem. He knew them, too, addressed them 
pame calmly collectedly. With some difficulty he was raised from 
his perilous position and carried home, where he still is, slowly, but we 
are glad to say, surely recovering. The fresh track of a leo was 
visible on the road above, and it appears that his startled horse in his 
headlong gallop went clean over the precipice at a bound. The merci- 
ful Ginger of Providence is wonderfully app hroughout, but God- 
frey Thomas owes no sma)l sbare of bis preservation to his horezsmanship. 
With the natural instinct of a rider, he must bave got bis horse I 
as he felt him going, so as to keep his feet straight under him. Man and 
horse must have touched ttat ledge together, and the sudden shock on 
reaching it must have in good time unseated the rider, left him lying 
there, and hurled the animal still further dowawards. The body of the 
horse was found literally smashed to pieces more than a hundred feet 
lower down. His rider had not a bone broken, though so fearfully shaken. 
As we said, Godfrey Thomas isstill alive, but it will be many day ere 
the “recollection of that fearful leap of a hundred feet sheer descent 
ia the dark khud, and the long, lonely night passed on a ledge of loose 
stones, not foar feet wide, withoat evea a single shrab or stamp to pre- 
vent his braised body from rolliag over to certain destruction, fades 
from his memory.” 





Tse Gormia Man ry Dirricunry.—Sir Roderick Murchison, at the 
Annual Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, said much in praise 
of Mr. Du Chaillu, and we very willingly give to the new traveller all 
the benefit, and it is very considerable, of Sir Roderick’s favourable 
opinion. Bat Mr. Da Chailla and his friends must see that opinions has 
very little weight against facts. Sir Roderick Murchi<en’s favourable im- 

ions will not reconcile the singular discrepancies of dates ia Mr. Da 
haillu’s book. No amount of friendly oratory will make it possible for 
a man to have been in two distant places at the same time,—to have in- 
cluded four Julys between January, 1856, and January, 1859,—to have 
dizcovered the source of the River Mouni ia two several years, those of 
1855 and 1857. These, and points like these, must be met by clear and 
distinct statements on the part of Mr. Da Chaillu himself. No one will 
be more gratified than ourselves should he be able to remove the 
parent contradictions and inconsistencies of his pablished text. But 
euch a case the social and after-dinner protection of the Royal Geogra- 
ne Society will avail him nothing. The world has not forgotten M. 
ville and his wonderfal African travele. M. Douville had the fall 
advantage of a social and after-dinner larity at the Royal 
phical Society. He had no end of jals and friend! —- 
show for himself. Weshould regret extremely to see Mr. Da ja go 
the way of M. Doaville ; but we cannot hide from ourselves the kaow- 
tif he is to be saved from such a decline, it must be by an im- 
mediate and incontestable statement of facts reconcileable with each 
other and with his published text. 

Mr. Da Chailiu excites curiosity and criticism amongst other classes 
than the naturalists and travellers. A correspondent, who signs 
self “ An Aspirant after Sportings Honours,” sends us the following 
tract, with its annexed query ;—‘‘ As we were lazily sailing alocg, 

spied two eagles sitting on some high trees, about eighty yards off. 

— give my fellows a taste of my quality, I called their attention 
to the birds, and thea brought down both with my double-barrel.’—Ia 
reference to the above extracts from Mr. Da Chaillu’s book, be 
obligingly say who his gaomaker is, and whether he used No. 7 or dast 
shot ?”— Atheneum, June 1. 


Tatxive Canarres —Several accounts of talking canaries have come 
before the public, but none of them very reliable until Mr. S. L. Sotheby 
the Zoclogioe! Society” Touching thet — Seema pa mn 

b © marvel 
the feathered tribe, a talkiag canary, of which 1 hed the a 
days since of tellio pee ete ee I can 
taia respecting it, the lady by it was brought up and eduac 
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aaa i oues Ry ~y they batched only roo § 
; bat ears 

of foar ia they immediatl seclested. by commencing the 

rebuilding of a nest apoa top of it. Upon this discovery, the un- 


‘an@ forsaken bird, all but dead, was taken away and placed in 
Poe oe the fire, when after much attention it was restored and then 
brought up by haod. Thus treated, and away from all other birds, it 
became familiarised with those only who it ; consequently, its first 
singing-notes were of a character totally different to those usual with 
the can Constantly being talked to, the bird, when about three 
months old. astonished its mistress by repeating the endearing terms 
used in talking to it, such as ‘ Kissie, kissie,’ with its significant sounds. 
This went on, and from time to time the little bird repeated other words; 
aod now, for hours together, except during the moulting season, aston- 
i:hes us by rioging the chan according to its own fancy, and as plain | 
as any human voice can articulate them, on the several words—‘ Dear 
eweet Titchie’ (its name), ‘Kies Minnie,’ ‘Kies me then, dear Minnie,’ 
‘Sweet, pretty little Titchie,’ ‘Kissie, kissie, kissie,’ ‘ Dear Titchie, 
‘Titchie wee gee, gee, gee, Titchie, Titchie.’ The usual singing-notes 
of the bird are more of the character of the nightingale, mingled occa- 
sionally with the dog whistle used about the honse. It sometimes 
whistles, very clearly, the first bar of ‘God save the Queen.’ It is hardly 
to add that the bird is, of course, by nature remarkably tame ; 
so muc that, during its season, it will perch down from its on 
my finger, shouting and talking in the most excited state. Our friend 
Mr. B. Waterhouse Hawkins, who has heard the bird, telle me that about 
twenty years ago a canary that spoke a few words was exhibited in Re- 
gent-street, the only other instance, I believe, publicly known.”—Zout- 
ledge’s Natural History. 








Coess. 


By W.C.C., of New York. 


PROBLEM No. 649. 














WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


So.vrion ro Prosiem No. 648. 


. Black. 
1 BwQkté B takes B 
2 RwQ Kt Bto Béor Rit 
Rog RY | B takes R 
4. Kt checkma 
B. scccccecsscece BtoK7 
2. R takes K P | Bw B6 
3% BwQBs 
And checkmates next move. 
The following GAME was the fourth of the Match between Messrs. Pindar 
and Horwitz, in the Manchester Tournament. It will amply repay examina- 
tion. 
. 
White (P.) Black (H.) White (P.) Black (H1.) 
1PeoKé PtoK4é LB AZ IL 4 B to K 2 (A) 
2 KttoQB3(a) KttoK 83 16 Kt tks QP, KtQ2 
3 PwoK B4 tog STAY 16 RtksK BP RtoK B sq 
4 KttoK BS BtoK Kt5 17 BtksK KtP(i) Rtks R 
5 BtoK2 K P tks P 18 Kt tks R en 
6PwQés Kt to K R4 (ce) 19 Btks B tks B 
7 Castles PtoK Kti4(c) | 20 RtoK Baq 44 by 
8 KttoKR4(d) BtksB ode | (k%) Kt to K B5 
eh og Ktto K Kt2 2 QtoKRi.ch K tks Kt 
10 KttoK B5 PwoQBs 23 Q tks Kt, ch KtoK 
ll Pw K Kets P tks? U4 KttoK KtoQ 
12 PtoKti(e) PtksRP,ch 2% PtoK6 Resigns. 
13 KwR Ktto K 3 (f) 








Notes by Mr. Boden. 

(a) This move, together with the one which follows it, promises now to be- 
come a favourite opening among some of our best players.—(b) This defence 
surely must allow the first player to take up a decisively better ion.—(c,¢) 
These moves look plausible, but are in reality as weak as withes——(d) Very 


ing got his antagonist under, Mr. Pindar keeps a lion's paw upon 
to Q 2 might have been answered by White with Q Kt to K 4.—(i) White loses 
not a moment, but plays in sledge-hammer y gee Th it the whole 
of this spirited and Sars game, we Bet . Pindar playing with masterly 
force and precision, while Mr. Horwitz, as of yore, indulges in an opening of 
fanciful framework, such es is pre-eminently ill-calculated to withstand the 
pressure of a painstaking, practical enemy. 








Tremenpous Purr or PLon-Pioy.—M. Edmond About thus describes 
in a Paris journal a portrait of Prince Napoleon in the Exbivition of Mo- 
dern Artists :—“ This portrait is not merely a good painting—it is a great 
work—the study of a superior mind—the production of a vast intellect. 
If every ecrap of contemporary history were to be lost, posterity would 
know from this canvas alone what Prince Napoleon was. Here we see 
the man himself—this misplaced Caesar, whom nature cast in the mould of 
the Roman Emperors, but who bas been condemned by fate hitherto to 
stand with folded arms at the foot of a throne ; we see bim proud of the 
name which he bears, and of the talent which he bas rev , Visibly cat 
to the heart, and nobly impatient of a fatality which, doubtless, will not 
always prevail against him ; an aristocrat by education, a democrat by 
instinct, the legitimate and not the bastard son of the French revolution, 


movement ; thirsting for glory, disdaiaful of valgar popularity, caring 
nothing for common report, and too high hearted to court either people 
or bourgeoisie pursuant to the oid traditions of the Palais Roya!. Yes. 
This is the man who solicited the honour of leading French columns to 
the assault of Sebastopol, and returned to Paris shrugging his sboulders 
because of the slowness of a siege which seemed to him stupid. This is 
flee from mere —_—_- and . owe the ennui of his active 

a@ promenade, with bands io pockets, those r 
icebergs where Sir Joba Franklin los: bis life. This is he oe root with 
D ia, and then threw it up in disgust 
because be had not safficient freedom of action. Thisis he who but yester- 
day stocd forth in the Senate, avd placed himeelf, per sal‘um in the first 
tank of the most illustrious orators, crushing the papacy as the lion of 
Sabel crashes a trembling victim, and then, tarning on his heel strolled 
back to bis villa in the Avenue Montaigne, where he is surrounded by 
an exquisite atmosphere of elegant antiquity. If there be one character- 
istic of this noble and remark svle face waich M. Fiandria bas not suffici - 
ently reproduced, it is that artistic, delicate, acute Florentine expression 
which makes the prince ao like the Medicifamily. It would be possible, 
I think, to depict upon caaves som? feature reflecting the graces of this 
powerful, del and versatile mind, which astonisnes, attracts, over- 
awes, captivates without secking to captivate, and rivets withoat effort 
the devotion of his friends.” 





Leoranp, rae Frenca Grunast.—The feats which he performs are all 
Upon the trapeze, or swinging borizontal bar. This school of gymnastics 
is of French invention, and has been brought to a high state Sg poem 
by the French acrobats. In neatnese, ease, and certeiat Léotard 

tas 


and req adjusted with very great accuracy. A 
eae cap immncarem Gp weeks tna Be As 


spring-boards, firmly fixed 
Dpon strong tressels, with three rolle of carpet over it to deaden the fall 








- | of me that would teke up with a 





when the performer comes feet from a height of some 
twelve or the aul — At ee 

up against y,® ladder is placed, by performer can 
mount up to a little perch, shes he starts for his ewing. At about 
one-third the distance from the gallery to the stage two ropes depend 
from the ceiling, and each furnished with a bandle. When the swinging 
on the handles is over, the handles are removed, and a trapéze bar substi- 
tuted. After am interval another pair of ropes hangs, furnished with a 
trapeze, and then another; after which there is a kiad of perch, which 
may be regarded as the furthest extremity of the swing. wing to the 
very great height of the Alhambra, these ropes have to be adjusted with 
great accuracy, and to be checked in their action by “ guy” ropes, or 
their swinging would become rather wild. The principle which governs 
the arrangement of these ropes mays be briefly stated as follows :—The 
first pair is long enough to swing once while the second pair is ewioging 
twice ; and this enables the performer to calculate with great exactness 
the position of the trapeze which he is about to catch. 

All being prepared, the performer mounts the ladder at the extreme 
end of the platform, and catches the handles of the first pair of ropes. 
These are thrown at bim. Oa these he launches into the air, swings, 
raises himself on the wrists, and returas to the starting point with a 
double somersault, or a somersault and a turn; then he flies forward 
again, to meet the second pair of ropes and the ¢rapéze, which are swung 
to meet him ; leaps through the air to catch the bar, which he does at a 
distance of some twenty feet ; swings forward over that to catch the third 
trapeze, and from that alights on the perch at the extreme ead of the line. 
This, with infinite variations, comprise the series of feats. Sometimes he 
turns round perpendicularly in the air as be flies from one trapéze to 
another, sometimes he turns a somersaalt in his progress, sometimes he 
swings from the bar by bis legs, and from that position projects himself 
forward to the next bar. Whenever he sees a chance of wy be turns 
a somersault and alights on the platform upon his feet, This he does so 
promptly and so neatly that to all but the initiated it seems to be what 
he originally intended to do. The presence of mind which be exhibits in 
this, aud the judgment which he displays in making up bis mind what to 
do and what not to do, are the most wonderfal features in his performance. 
Perbaps it would be the most correct description of his modus operandi to 
say, that he is always prepared to fall upon his feet ; but that if he can 
catch a trapeze on his road, he does so. 

As be never swings out of reach of the spring platform, but can always 
come down upon it with a somersault, we bold this to be the safest ex- 
hibition of high gymnastics we ever saw. This is not intended as any 
imputation upon the daring of Léotard, whose feats were tufficiently 
brave and marvellous to eatisfy the greediest lovers of the wonderful. 
A'l that we mean is, that there ie little or none of that senseless and 
foolhardy rashness which characterises many of these performances, and 
which draws down upon them the d tion of ible people. 
Highly as we value proof of courage and address, we repudiate and ut- 
terly set our faces against a senseles: contempt fur danger. The acrobat 
who performs beneath the car of a balloon is a fool, for we all know that 
with one slip he is lost. Of bim truly it may be said: i la vie on 
cherchant de la perdre. But of M. Léotard it is otherwise. ff he slips, he 
can always save himself. If he preserve his presence of mind, he is safe. 
—Landon paper, June 1. 

Farat Accipent to “ Bos,” tue Firemay’s Doc.—This most useful 
dog to the firemen of the London Brigade, like all his predecessors, bas 
been run over by an engine whilst proceeding toa fire, and killed. The 
animal was in the habit, whenever the fire-bell at the station rang, to 
“make ready” to start, to run in front of the engine to clear the way, 
and when be got to a fire he would run up ladders, force his way through 
windows, and enter jeopardised rooms, more quickly thao the firemen 
could. Some time ago, at the time of the explosion in the Westminster- 
road, “‘ Bob” darted into the burning bouse, aod was seen to leave with 
a cat in his moutb. At avother fire in Lambeth, “Bob” attended, as 
usual, and the firemen had been told that all the inmates bad been saved, 
but the animal went to a side door and barked loudly, which attracted 
the notice of the brigade, who felt convinced that some one was in the 
paseage, and upon opening the door a child was found in the passage 
nearly suffocated. t year the dog went through some of bis extraor- 
divary , sach as showing how to pump the —_— at the an- 
nual meeting of the Royal Society for the Prevention of ity to Animals, 
and was to have appeared at same society’s meeting on Monday, in 
order to show how dumb animals cao be made obedient if treated kindly. 
The dog, on going to a fire on the 25th ult., was run over and killed. 
“Bob” used to wear a brass collar, on which was engravea— 

Stop me not, but let me jog, 
For I am Bob, the London firemen’s dog. 








Cettic View or tue Census.—The late census led to some 
The foliowing is one of them :—* Who is the head of this 
ly?” asked an ¢ t an Irish “That depinds on cir- 
cumstances,” said sbe. “If it’s before eleven o'clock it’s me husband ; if 
after eleven it’s mesell.”—* Why thie division?’—*“ Because after that 
bour be’s as drank as a pier, and unable to take care of himself, let 
alone bis family.” —“ What is bis age ?’—“Coming next Michaelmas be 
will lack a month of being as owld as Fionegan. You know Finnegan ?” 
—* I don’t, and if! did it wouldn’tbelp matters. How many male mem- 
bers have you in the family ?’””—* Niver a one.”"—“ What, no boys at 
all ?’—* Boys is it? Ah murtber, go bome! We have boys enough to 
whip four loaves before breakfast.’’—** When were you married ?”—" The 
day Pat Doyle left Tipperary for Ameriky! Ah! well do Ikoowit. A 
sunshinier day niver gilded the sky of swate owld Ireland.” —“What was 
your busband before marriage? A widower or a bachelor ?’”’ “A widower, 
did youray? Ab! now go away wid your nonsense. Is it the likes 
-band? A widower, indade! 
May I niver be blessed if I'd not rather live an owld maid, and bring up 
my family on buttermilk and praties.”—Canada paper. 








Wias.—One wou!d never guess the device adopted by one of the Pa- 
risian daodies of ripe age to delude bis acquaintances into the — 
tion that his luxuriant wig is the natural product of his own cranium. 
The secret hes been betrayed by a treacherous barber. The gentleman, 
it eeems, caused to be manufactured as many wigs as there are days in 
the month, each wig being provided with a box and a number. Every 
morning be puts on a peruke slightly differing from the other. Thus the 
bair of No. 4 is a trifle Jonger than that of No. 3, and so on to Nos. 30 
and 31, which look as if they needed clipping. Upon reaching the last 
day of the month, our ingenious beau visits his clab or the boudoir of 
some fair one, runs his fingers through his “scratch,” and says, in a 
careless tone, “ My hair is growing entirely too long, I must have it 
eat!’ And the next morning be dons No. 1 again. We recommend 
this clever dodge to such of our Adonises as have been so unfortunate 
as to become bald. . 





ABERNETHY AND HIS Matce.—A lady on one occasion entered bis 
consulting-room, and put before him an injured finger, without saying a 
word. In silence, Abernethy dressed the wound, when instantiy and 
silently the lady pat the usual fee on the table, and retired. In a few 
days she called again, and offered the finger for inspection. “ Better?” 
asked the surgeon. “ Better !’’ answered the lady, speaking to him for 
the first time. Not another word followed during the rest of the inter- 
view. Three or four similar visite were made, at the last of which the 
patient beld out her fioger free from and perfectly healed. 
“Well?” was Abernetby’s monosyllabic inquiry. “ Well!” was the 
lady’s equally brief answer. “Upon my soul, madam,” exclaimed the 
delighted surgeon, “ you are the most rational woman I ever met with f°? 





Cuances IT. axp tae Bissor.—Oa one occasion Charles II. asked 
Bisbop Stillingfleet, “ How it was that be always read his sermons be- 
fore him, when be was informed that be always preached without a book 
elsewhere ?”’ Stillingfleet answered something about the awe of so noble 
a congregation, the p ce of so great and wise a prince, with which 
the King himself was very well contented. “But pray,” continued 
Stillingfleet, will your Mojesty give me leave to ask you a question ? 
Why do you read your speeches, when you can bave none of the eame 
reasons *’’—** Why, traly, doctor,” replied the king, “ your question is a 
very pertinent one, and so will be my answer. I have asked the two 
Houses so often and for so much money, that I am ashamed to look them 
in tie face.” 

A Lerrerep Lapy.—The literary world (says the Post) has occasion 
to regret the loss of a liberal and discriminating patroness in the death 
of Miss Richardson Caner. For more than fifty years she was engaged 
in the formation of a library at Eshton, which at her death numbered 
some 27,000 volames, among them many rare editions of the Holy Scrip- 
tares, Magna Charta, the Hopkineoo MS., &c., and said to be by far the 
best private collection in the kingdom. The catalogue, of h a few 
— were Lo oped mage circalation, is a work of intrinsic value. 

@ long life of ty aud extended benevolence, she is succeeded 
in this valuable possession and her large landed estates by her brother, 
Mr. Mathew Wilson, of Eshtoo, formerly M.P. for Clitheroe. 
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WAR PRICES, 
At No. G25 Broadway. 


300,000 VOLUMES TO BE SOLD. 


GREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH, 
In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater indusm 
ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigasd 
has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publications of the iete 
firm of 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


his entire stock of important and valuable Books, both English and Americam, 


comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 
HISTORIANS, POETS, ESSAYISTS & NOVELISTS 


which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and Layer 
purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 
BRITISH AND FRENCH CLASSICS, 


Embracing the Works ot 


ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 
LAMB, FIELDING, 
SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNE, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
FENELON, DE STAEL, 


LAFONTAINE, VOLTAIRED 
HANNAH MORE, 


JANE AUSTEN, = 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
MISS BURNEY, 


ANNE RADCLIFFE. 
We have added to the Catalogue 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 
VIZ, = 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 
SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 
HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 


WORDSWORTH, 
ALL FOR SALE AT 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 





Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 
IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 
MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT, 
* COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARKS, 
DICKENS, SCOTT, LAMARTINE, 
GIBBON, HUME, MACAULAY, 
HALLAM, ALISON, GROTE. 





WORCESTER’S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfs& 
A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
A BARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 
As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is full FIFTY PER 
CENT. less than the regular prices. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
Address, 


H. W. DERBY, 
BOOKSELLER, 
No. 625 BROADWAY, 





SEW YORE 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON 


President, 
Office, 04 Broadway. 


. 4 FOLLOWING 18 A STATEMENT OF vist AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 


the fiscal year ending the 31«t of hermes 
Met Cash ‘Assets, ist of Vebreary, 16 ° eee 


Receipts during the year . 
$7 568,430 95 

Total sNshursements for losses by Death, and Astiiens, | Gurventered Policies, 
Anauities, Commissions, and Expenses . 2568, 574 21 2 
Net Cash Assets , + + « ee ° $6,989,856 74 74 
INVESTED as Fou Lows: 


y>, AY om . ° 
sestgages ee eee ee ere ev oe 


° $120,080 99 
. * ant 879 2 
Deo trom Agents a teehee 6.0.0 0 0 9 6 8 0.8 6 ae OO sa 081 
Ad4 Interest acerned, but not yet due ° 0, 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) rr ee ee ek) 
Premiums (0 course of transmission . * * + « «+ 88,182 38 
Gross Aeses, Feb.1,1861. . - - + «+ + + ¢ 
apoungemmacegocennorcqoesissee $976,001 
insuring Bit Sor 38s 00 


$7,237,989 12 


jet Increase tn Cash Asset 
lumber of Policies in force, la Febr seer ia6i,— 12,501 ; 


ry peeves tar Interest on Loans, aod amount of Interest accrued, but on 


$470,279 30 





Aaupems pela for Losses by Death, and Additions, © 


Thie Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives : 
és Assets «re larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 


SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


and are exclusively Cash. 
The P: fon of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
ay Other Life Insurance Company in the United States. 
are lower than those of the majority of other Life Insurance 
da have been greater—the result of a very low rate of morta- 
lity among the insured, consequent on a most careful and judicious selection aet lives. 
‘The Mestaise amon 4 Members bas been proportionately less than that of 
any other ferlnonrance £, io sitbes Amories off Rarope whose experience has 
been made ee result in Pine highest degree favourable to Pi Polley holders. 
N of Lives Tt di in this Company greatly exceeds that of any other 
Lite Bes. Company in the United States, thus affording a security above them all— 
the necessary law of average having more scope for op 
Whe Assets of the Company are invested exclasively on Bond and Mortgage on Rea!l- 
Batate iu the city and State ot New York, worth in each case, at 'east dowble the amount loaned, 
bearing interest at Seven per cent , and United States Stock. The solidity and security 
this disp sition of the Company's F uads cannot be overrated. 


— 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Feeoenicx 8, Wivstos, Joux M. Stvart, Mittagp Friitwore, 
. Pacrs, Geonce R. Crank, Davip Hoapury. 
Sauvet E. Srxovits, Hewey A. Surtas, 
Sau . CORNELL, Wuuas V. Baap, 
. B pee. 








H. Swirt, koree 8. 
au J. Bonxen, Ricuagp Patrick, Wiutam K. Staona, 
am Berts, Wiutaw MH. Porsam, Acexanper W. Basbronp, 
Joan P Yecrertoy, Lycorcos Bosetus, 
Joax Warewonra, Eze, W santas, 
— KDWakDs, Hamu BLak Wet ivotom Ccarr, 
THanie. Havoan, Sauvue D. Banooce, Ma.ayotuon M. Freeman. 
Seeretary, Isaac Apnatt, Actuary, Susrazep Homans. 


Medical Examiner, Miytvns Post, M. D. 


NOTE. 
‘The basing: : of this Company is conducted on the mutual priveiple, in the strictest sense 
of the Werm—the entice surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
emong Wie assured. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yorx, January 26ra, 1861. 
open tH SEUStESS, In convosurry TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
the following Statement o: adairs on the 3ist December, 1860, 
Premiums received a tena Baan from ist January, } 
Bist December, 1860, 
Premiums on colicies not marked off lst January, 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, ..............0++0+++ eeccees 
No Policies have been iesued wee! Life Risks; nor upon Fire 
Risks disconnected od with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist January, 1960, to Sist Dee’r, 1860,.. $4,541,185 59 
Losses paid during the ome ported... 
Returns of Premiums and Expeases + e000. 
The Company have the following ‘Ascot a, viz. 
Cees Seates ont Sato of Bee York Stock, City, Bank and other 


$4,602 725 77 
1,412,700 11 
os + 96,016,435 8 


Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Sounds and Mortgages and other 
insurance and other claims due the Game 
pan ‘ 


, entimat 
Pe um — and Bills Receivable. . 
in Bank, 


Total Amount of Assets, 


Six por cent. interest on the outstanding eertificates of protis will be paid! paid to to the 
@erek or or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 
After reserving Two and a Half Million paring of profits, the fhe cumanding 
of the issue of 1899, will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
lege seprreaiatives, oa and after Tuesday the — of February next, from which date 
interest leease, The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 


A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the net earned premiams of the 
Company, for the oy ending Sist December. 1860, for which certidoates will be issued on 
and “— ‘ueaday the Second of April u 

The profits of the Company caectained from lat of July, 1842, 
= = ist of January, 1860, for which Certificates were ised, 
to $10, 278,560 
Adaitional profits from lst January, 1860, to Let January, 1861 1,574,000 


$11,862, 560 
7,658 310 


$4,197,250 


Tota! profits for 183¢ zeus 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e been redeemed by cash 


Net earnings remaining with th» Company, on Ist January, 1861.. 


By order of the Board, 
w. a aperee JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
DENNIS PERKINS 


ROYAL PHELPS. 

CALEB BARSTOW, JOSEPH GALL! Larb, Jn. 

A. WILL AM WOK 

fekoy 0. WILE HENRY BORG 

DANIBL 8. MILLER, r CORNEL. ius GRINNELL, 
AN 


T co 

JOSHUA J HENRY, warts SHERMAN, 

GEO. G. HOBSON, KI R 

DAVID LANR, 

JAMES BRYCR, 

WM. STURGIS, Ja 

Na, HENRY K. BOGERT, 

Dit ILLILAN, A. A. LOW, 

WILLIAM E. DODGE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice Pree’t, 


a RO 
aa GOODHUR, 
—s 


¥ RSTRA 
ROS B MINTURN Ja 





$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD OO. 
(TRx48 DIvision.) 
Secured by 4 mortgage ues one hundred and six (106) miles of rail road, and its appurte- 
anon, of the estimated cost of $2,920,000, and apon seven hundred and sg — thousand 


INSURANCE. 





~~ BAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 
Assets........... avve cofedaqcaseee meennannae . $25,000,000, 
With a Surplus #und of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM. 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 


a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 


Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 





MARINE AND FPIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yor, Ocrosen 31, 1860. 
T= pesenme STATEMENT OF THE ayrarms OF THIS Meyer | | Is PUB- 
with the req of the luth Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 





Premiums on on epenpired on the 4th October, 1859........... evovee $308,943 65 
Premiams recet during -— oy year to 4th Oct’r, 1860: 
$1,222,074 28 
+ 51,516 47 
36,463 64 1,316,113 39 





oe yeny — po Bonds and Mortgages 
mand Loans, Rent Heats of Hea! surat, ‘aivagen, ac 
Bills i «s : 


Premium Accounts not yet collected . 
Scrip of sundry Mutual L 





Tho Beard of Frutoes Rave this day Grestet teak 0 Dividend of Tatevest to 1st Novener, 
. be declared of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 


of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
Premiums of the past year, be issued after the lst January 
Yue ony 1005, and SEY EETY PER GANT vs Ge 

January next, the interest thereon to 
ye yytet yt = prodis of over ONE MIL- 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
LOUIS Jone, 


fone A xNBUTR 
ery BART! 


80HU VINGSTON, 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 

OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURBS, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 

Foreign and D. atic M fa 











STORE 
co. 








ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Mak to the Royal Navy. 
FOR SALE BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 
9 MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER, 





BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 

Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepers. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of English GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 


OFFICE OF#.THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 
New Youx, Jamvany 15, igg1, 
TBE IOLOWING STATEMENT OF THE APTAIRS OF THE COMPANY I ~ 


penoatinn Premiums, January 1, 1860 
——- received from January 1 to 





$974,182 1g 
Tar ComPayY 848 [s8UED NO Powicies EXOEFT OX CARGO 4¥D FREIGHT FOR THE Vorsgg, 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels, 

ao Bagned, dering tho peried an cbove, $316,304 69 


ums marked off 
bey pany Premiums, 56,409 52 


Earned Premiums 
et ice 7 Claims asceriained, 
but not yet due, less savi MAB, CBB igs cee -cosccceveccess 
Taxes, and E. 








$247.681 41 
bay yy a Company on the 3ist of December, 1860, were as follo 
Caah in noe + 878 re ele 
00 





Subscription Notes " 
Scripts of sundry Mutual 
ance, and other Tides ane an baa elicet a 
Total Assets. . 
In view of the above results, the Board of Tru Rh EEE: 


dend of Interest of SIX P PER a IN CA8H on the outstanding 
the earedgdhemed legal representatives, on and afier 


ag 
Tuesday, the Sth day 1 


of profit, have 
‘5S OF THE COMPANY, oF 
ereof, or their legal re 
oO ry fay, ot Fobra February next, from which date Interest 
ai the time of the payment, and can. 
ved, that a Dividend of tarry rem cent. be declared on on the net amount of 
ums for the year ending December 3ist, 1860, h certificates 
after Monday ~ the 18th of of April next. eo wiles 
By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A, ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


i] 
= 
> 
ij 
a 


x 
ee 
“35 

Pa 


§ BARNES, 
THowax BAKIN 

NB. ARTHUR, ALE aTaenrOR 
’ Pass JOHN A. HADDEN 
TLLIAM K ono. CO wer it a 
AVID P. MORGAN, P. H. VANDERVOO 
BYRON SHERMAN, ALVRED EDWAR 
JOHN A. BARTOW. = 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 


METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders, 
T"3 COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS 75 PER CENT 
@ liveral discount from standard rates. 


of the profits, or, waea preferred, make 
No Liability is Incurred by ihe Assured. 


suvsthssr 
sng e 





JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


LEONARD APPLEBY, BOWES R. McILVAIN 
EO’'K H. WoLcor?, RDWARD MACO’ y 


N BATES, 

PHB VARNG 
JAS. LOR’ RR GRAHAM ‘sa, HENRY V BUT cit ~ 
SAMUEL D BRADFORD, Jn. 


sow ane A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL, 


MES O. SHELDON, 
FRANKLIN u. DELANO, 
GEORGE W. HATCH 





—————E 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD 
ENGLAND, 
IRELAND, or 


Sssued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


GAN & sOoONs 
WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





EVERYWHERE ix 
SCOTLAND 
WALES, 





MOR 
No. 37 


— 
Issue Letters of Credit to Feazelless. available in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, 





AUGUST BELMONT & Co. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New Work, 
S8UE LETTERS OF ce FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
} Fgh through the Messrs. Roruscutp’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
japles, pp ne hg 


JOHN MUNROB &€ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. & BUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
4ND 
8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issue Crroviar Letrers or Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &e. 
ALSO, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bilis on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 








RICHARD BELL, } Agents 
BANK OF mo 
& A. OGILVIE, No. 32 Pine 5 Rat Rian 
R FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
vo ale, 32 2 Ba AND ON we 


Sterhi and N and I 
OBEDITS lanwed. 8 oles, Drafts, payable in Canada, New 








GUTTA PERCHA ‘CEMENT ROOFING 
Has been thoroughly tested bn pees Delete romans bean eahetines, an 
has been proved to be, IN BYERY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLaIm FOR IT—viz 
A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 
Tt is adapted to all kinds of b agen (ny- > o Tit, One Old or New. 
The cost is only Owe Hair that of Tin, and is 
GUTTA PERCHA RoOpine < CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
is Cement, applied to Laaxy Trx or Metat me Rotary will prevent further corrosion, and 
renacr em pert yA ht for many y 
Ba Sead ull tamglite + en terms and prices will be furnished 
wer JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 





768,009) acres of valuable land, are now offered vo the public as one o} 
ead reliable securities a: present ip the market. 


The Road 
@ the Texas Division of the great trank line which, within twelve to eighteen months, will 
@unest Houston, (jalveston, and every important paint ia Texas, with New Orleans, and, ia 
ommunication with (oe lines running North and already completed, place New York wi 
@ boars of Houstwa. 

e Bonds : 
will be red ble on lst N b bear 5 per cent. plerest ; coupons payable sem!- 
Gumaaily, on ist May and Ist November, in the Oity of New Yor 

Aa additional security for promt payment of the coupons, -- an the completion of the 
@utire Road, are mortgaged special trust deed, 76,400 acres of land, together with iowa 
@e and \ndividua ly denoted laade, at present valued at $600,000. 
ae prospectuses, cooles of charter, trust deeds, land graats, and every information 

had on application to. 
C, CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or BE, WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Gwent, 1 Mues Eetenge 


BILLS ON LONDON, 


 ®UMS TO SUIT PU RCH ASERA, 
4 ¥8’ SIGHT, Fors 





WAKD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


AT SIXTY DAYS SIGHT AND AT THREE| ‘ver, 


MINTON’S 
ENCAUSTIC TILES 
ea CHIMNEY TOPS, 
a&e., ac. 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


DRAIN PIPES, 
For Sale by 





SKATES! SKATES! SKATES! 


. & BERRIAN, 601 sbroadw 


J IssES’, GENTLEMEN’ AND 
LABS", M os ms % Ss. > SHATES. 


, and N eve Gootie pur dnael er 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co, 
BANKERS, 


CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
vl 


IstU8 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travetiers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 








WELLS, FARGO & CU., 


B. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO. 
83 Broadway N. Y., 
DAN? AN EXPRESS TO CALITOREI 4, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and 2&h of each month. 
ee Califoraia, Oregon. and th 
olloway’s Pills — Otntment.—Cancer.—The days of “ brilliant 
H operations” are no more. The discovery of Holloway’s Ointment dis- 
pensed with the necessity of the knife, which frequently endangered the life of 
the patient. Thousands of females have been cured of cancer in Se neat by 
the medicating action of the Ointment, and their lives spared to thei: 
— salve follows the cancer in its tortuous winding, and imperceptibly bat tho- 
pa wh, and — eradicates it from the system. The Pills cleanse and 
4 id y all Draggists at 25c., 62c., and $1 per box or pot. 
ands’ Sarsaparilia.—This troly valuable preparation ‘is extracted from 
selected roots by a powerful apparatus which obtains the medicinal 





C. Fr. BASEBLI“S ues RK Fr 
fEmrniriiehing, and pimples the bead sek 

jules teen” Small Smal} bottles for infamed ,and burns, oaly 25 cents, 

aoe Ly} th, Try ut TU. Dard. Ne ae kane ee ¥ 


oF ce esta, yomtares 
signees; it makes hair 
Inset, cieh beads Price per bottle, or taree 





pont yor SMA oe Seas 


oSTatng tide tn vege! 


ok G 


ciple in a highly concentrated form ; by —— combining other 
prodacts in the process, a d extract is obt superior to 
any other for pari ing the blood, and cure of scrofula, salt Theum, ( “ulcers, fever 
sores, pimples, boils, cutaneous eruptions, liver br mp 
—~ female ayy loss of —. = general debility. 
Prepared and oR a Draggists, 100 Fulton Street, New 
You. Sold also by Druggists generally. 


6, YOUNG & | RIBTORS, 








Ww. Yours, 








SSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CRED FOR Int . 
f yt ITS, FOR USE HIS COUN. 


J. G poem SONS. hj a New ¥ 


AHERN, PROP 
& 3. anBEE. OFFICE, NO. 16 BEBKMAN STREET 
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